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THE 

HOUSE  OF  FOURCHAMBAULT 


EMILE  AUGIER 

Emile  Augier  is  one  of  the  greatest  French 
dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Together 
with  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  he  originated  what  is 
known  as  the  "  thesis "  play.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  a  commanding  figure,  a  revolu- 
tionary force  in  French  letters  and  matters  theatri- 
cal. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  Romantic,  and  wrote 
verse  plays,  but  even  in  one  of  his  earliest  "  L'Aven- 
turiere  " — he  gave  evidence  of  his  didactic  bent,  for 
this  was  but  a  thinly  disguised  thesis  play.  Augier 
always  stood  for  the  solid  bourgeois  virtues :  so- 
lidarity of  the  family  and  temperance.  In  *'  Le 
Manage  d'Olympe  "  he  aims  his  shaft  against  the 
"  Reign  of  the  Courtesan,"  who  tries  to  enter  fami- 
lies of  rank  and  social  standing;  in  "  Les  Effrontes  " 
he  denounced  a  monopoly  of  power  by  the  press 
and  by  political  cliques ;  in  '*  Les  Fourchambault  " 
he  sings  the  praise  of  fidelity,  in  "  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier "  one  of  the  greatest  comedies  in  French 
literature,  he  drew  conspicuously  successful  pic- 
tures of  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie,  contrast- 
ing them  w^ith  fairness  and  kindly  good-humor. 

The  House  of  Fourchambault  (Les  Fourcham- 
bault) is  a  family  drama,  full  of  clever  character- 
ization (take  for  instance  Mme.  Fourchambault 
and  Leopold),  well  constructed,  genial,  and  inter- 
esting. 
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Edmond  Got, 

Dean  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise. 
My  Old  Friend, 

We  have  arm  in  arm  made  our  careers  to- 
gether, aiding  each  other  on  the  way.  At  this  mo- 
ment as  we  are  nearing  the  end,  as  we  are  almost 
touching  the  goal,  I  think  it  well  for  us  to  show  our 
friendship  coram  populo,  and  by  way  of  doing  so, 
I  beg  you  to  accept  this  dedication  which  I  offer 
you 

with  all  my  heart, 

fiMILE   AUGIER. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED 

Original  Production 

FouRCHAMBAULT  (6o  yeavs) Mme.  Barre 

Leopold,  his  son  (24  years) Coqtielin 

Bernard    (38   years) Got 

Baron    Rastiboulois,   prefect   of  Seine-et- 

Mauche  (55  years) Thiron 

Madame  Fourchambault  (47  years) Mmes. 

Provost-Ponsin 

Madame  Bernard  (60  years) Agar 

Blanche   (18  years) Reichemberg 

Marie   Letellier    (22   years) Croizette 

Scene: — The  First  Act  is  laid  at  Ingouville;  the 

others  in  Le  Havre. 
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THE 

HOUSE  OF  FOURCHAMBAULT 


ACT  I 


Scene: — At  the  Villa  Fourchamhault,  IngouvUle. 
— A  drawing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  opening 
upon  a  terrace  from  which  can  he  seen  Le 
Havre  and  the  sea. — A  large  entrance  at  the 
hack,  which  remains  open;  doors  on  either 
side. — 

FOURCHAMBAULT  is  scatcd  to  the  right,  near  a 
table,  reading  his  paper;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tahle,  Madame  Fourchambault,  doing  cro- 
chet work;  up-stage  to  the  right,  a  small  table, 
where  Blanche  is  occupied  serving  coffee;  to 
the  left,  Marie,  seated  doing  fancy-work  near 
a  work-table  upon  which  are  heaped  a  number 
of  skeins  of  colored  zvorsted;  Leopold,  stand- 
ing behind  her,  is  smoking  a  cigaret. 

The  Butler.  (At  the  large  door  at  the  hack) 
The  coachman  wishes  to  know  whether  there  are 
any  orders? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  No,  I  am  not  going  out 
to-day. 

Fourchambault.  But  I  am  going  out. — I'm  go- 
ing to  Le  Havre. 

Leopold.    To  the  office?    On  Sunday? 

Fourchambault.  There  is  no  Sunday  for  a 
banker.     You  needn't  worry :  T  shall  leave  you  at 
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Ingouville.  {To  The  Butler)  The  victoria  in  an 
hour! 

The  Butler.     Anything  further? 

Leopold.  Wait  a  moment.  {To  Marie  and 
Blanche)     Shall  we  go  horseback  riding,  ladies? 

Blanche.    I'm  tired. 

Leopold.     How  about  you,  Ma'ia? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Without  your  sister? 
Are  you  out  of  your  mind? 

Blanche.  That  would  be  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  It  wouldn't  be  respect- 
able— That  will  do,  Germain. 

(The  Butler  goes  out.) 

Marie.  In  France,  then,  a  young  lady  who  goes 
.  horseback  riding  alone  with  a  young  man — ? — is 
^    that  "  shocking?  " 

Mme.    Fourchambault.      Very    shocking,    my 
.  dear !    Do  they  do  that  at  Bourbon  ? 

Marie.     Oh,  we   aren't  so   careful   about  small 

matters,  and  I  assure  you  the  devil  gains  nothing. 

Leopold.     {Aside)    He  doesn't  lose  much,  either! 

Mme.    Fourchambault.      You    must    accustom 

yourself  to  our  European  prudery. 

Marie.  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult.  You  know 
I  was  brought  up  according  to  the  principles  of 
Creole  liberty,  added  to  those  of  the  English, — my 
mother  came  from  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

Fourchambault.     But,  my   dear  child,   if  you 
are  applying  for  a  position  as  teacher  your  manners 
,  must  be  a  little  more — correct. 

Marie.  I'll  have  them  when  they  become  neces- 
sary— after  I  get  the  position. 

Blanche.  Why  talk  about  that,  Papa?  It's  not 
•   at  all  pleasant. 

Marie.  Oh,  my  dear  Blanchette,  if  I  took  every- 
thing to  heart,  I'd  live  a  dog's  life.     Heaven  has 
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denied  me  much,  but  I'm  at  least  happy,  and  I  can 
look  into  the  future  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
or  misapprehension. 

Leopold.  What  troubles  me  is  what  you  are 
go'mg  to  teach  your  pupils.  You  don't  appear  to  be 
a  well  of  knowledge. 

Marie.  There's  where  you  are  mistaken :  I  am. 
You  might  even  come  to  school  to  me. 

Leopold.  Oh,  oh — you're  a  regular  Pico  de  la 
Girandola,  then? 

Marie.     Mirandola,  my  poor  fellow !    One  point 
for  me. 
.  Leopold.     I  just  wanted  to  catch  you. 

Blanche.  Yes,  the  way  you  said  the  other  day 
that  Henry  IV  was  the  son  of  Henry  HI ! 

Leopold.     That  was  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Marie.     Was  it  sincere? 

Leopold.     And  disinterested — I  swear. 

Marie.    Then  I  respect  it. 

Leopold.     (Sighing)     Without  sharing  it! 

(Leopold  places  a  letter  on  the  sezmng-tahle,  among 
the  zvorsted  skeins;  Marie  turns  round  at  the 
same  moment,  and  catches  sight  of  it.) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Who  has  also  seen 
the  letter;  aside)     A  letter?    How  imprudent! 

Marie.  (Sitting  by  the  sewing-table  and  taking 
up  the  letter,  which  she  folds  tivice. — To  Leopold) 
Help  me  untangle  this  skein. 

Leopold.  Certainly.  (He  kneels  on  one  knee 
before  her;  she  takes  the  skein  in  her  hands,  and 
begins  to  wind  the  worsted  round  the  letter. — In  an 
undertone)     My  letter!     That's  not  nice  of  you! 

Marie.  (As  before)  Would  you  prefer  my 
giving  it  to  your  mother? 

Blanche.  (Looking  at  them)  The  Countess 
and  Cherubin,  you  might  almost  think !  * 

*  Characters  in  Beaumarchals,  Le  Mariage  (le  Figaro, 
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FoURCHAMBAULT.  What's  this,  Mademoiselle, 
have  you  seen  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro?  {To  his 
wife)     Do  you  allow  her  to  read  such  things? 

Mme.  Foupchambault.  Oh,  I  am  very  careful: 
s\\<^  saw  the  play  only  as  an  opera. 

FoURCHAMBAULT.  That  is  different — if  it  was 
at  the  Opera,  she  understood  nothin,^. 

Blanche.     (Aside)     No,  Fm  so  stupid. 

Marie.  {Still  winding  the  worsted)  Any 
news? 

FoURCHAMBAULT.  Three  of  friend  Bernard's 
ships  came  in  yesterday — if  that's  of  any  interest 
to  you  ? 

Leopold.  Everything  that  concerns  M.  Bernard 
is  of  especial  interest  to  Mile.  Letellier. 

Marie.     Don't  move ! 

FoURCHAMBAULT.  There's  a  man  who  made  a 
fortune  in  quick  time! 

Mme.  FoURCHAMBAULT.  Wasn't  he  only  cap- 
tain of  a  trader  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
the  United  States? 

FoURCHAMBAULT.  Ycs.  He  forcsaw  how  the 
war  would  last ;  he  put  everything  he  had  into  cot- 
ton, and  then  waited.  To-day  he's  a  millionaire, 
one  of  the  principal  ship-owners  in  Le  Havre. 

Leopold.  And  his  money  has  left  him  quite  un- 
changed— unluckily  for  him !  He  is  certainly  an 
ungainly,  thick-set,  ill-looking  fellow ! 

Blanche.  Oh,  I  know  he's  your  pet  aversion, 
so 

Marie.     What  did  he  ever  do  to  you? 

Leopold.  Nothing — he's  a  fearful-looking 
beast,  that's  all! 

Marie.  I  don't  consider  him  so ;  at  times  I  think 
he's  beautiful. 

Leopold.     Oh ! — When  ? 

Marie.     Well — in  time  of  danger,  for  instance. 

Leopold.    What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Marie.     On  ship-board  when  we  were  crossing. 
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I  once  saw  him  stop  an  attempted  mutiny ;  and  I 
tell  you  that  little  "  thick-set  "  fellow  ros^  to  six 
feet  when  he  took  the  leader  of  the  mutineers  by 
the  throat  and  ordered  his  accomplices  to  put  him 
in  irons. 

Leopold.    And  did  they  obey? 

Marie.  M  n  don't  disobey  a  man  whose  eyes 
flashed  lightnino^  the  way  his  did.  I  should  have 
been  proud  at  that  moment  to  be  his  daughter  or 
his  sister. 

Leopold.  Why  not  his  mother,  while  you're 
v/ishing? 

Marie.  (Smiling)  The  place  is  taken,  and  very 
well,  let  me  tell  you. 

Blanche.    What  does  she  look  like? 

Marie.     She's  tall  and  pale,  and  has  white  hair. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Why  doesn't  he  intro- 
duce her  anywhere? 

Leopold.  Doubtless  because  she  is  not  a  pre- 
sentable person.  Ma'ia's  friend  is  a  barnyard  pea- 
cock, who  left  Dieppe,  where  he  was  born,  because 
there  were  too  many  witnesses  of  his  low  birth. — 
He  hides  his  mother  here  as  well  as  he  is  able,  be- 
cause she  is  also  another  indication  of  his  humble 
origin. 

Marie.  Madame  Bernard  is  a  very  distinguished 
and  worthy  woman,  Leo. — Now,  the  ball  is  all 
rolled.  (She  rises  and  puts  the  ball  in  the  work- 
basket) 

Leopold.  (Also  rising;  aside)  You  have  only 
to  unroll  it,  now. 

(The  clock  strikes  one.) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Rising)  One  o'clock, 
;dready !  I  expect  a  visit,  and  my  hair  isn't  dressed 
yet. — Come,  Blanche,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Fourchambault.     What's  this  visit? 

Mme.    Fourchambault.      That    is    my    affair. 
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(Aside  to  Blanche)  Someone  for  you.  Walk 
ahead,  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  (Blanche  goes  out; 
Mme.  Fourchambault  goes  behind  the  sewing- 
table,  and  turns  over  the  skeins)  The  letter's  not 
here — and  I  was  sure — !     (She  goes  out) 

Leopold.  (To  Marie,  at  the  large  entrance) 
Shall  we  walk  in  the  park? 

Marie.  Fm  the  only  one  left,  then,  whom  no 
one  "  has  to  talk  with ;  "  Fll  go  and  pick  a  bouquet 
for  my  birthday. 

Leopold.     Is  to-day  your  birthday? 

Marie.  Yes — every  time  I  give  myself  a  bou- 
quet.    (She  goes  out) 

Fourchambault.    Sit  down  there. 

Leopold.  (Sitting  near  the  sewing-table)  You 
wish  me  to  sit  down?  Are  you  going  to  lecture 
me? 

Fourchambault.  Yes.  I'm  not  satisfied  with 
you,  my  boy. 

Leopold.    Father,  I  swear  it's  not  I ! 

Fourchambault.     What? 

Leopold.  I  don't  know ;  but  since  my  conscience 
is  clear,  I  protest  in  advance. 

Fourchambault.  Try  to  be  serious  for  once  in 
your  life.  Your  behavior  pains  and  grieves  me, 
my  dear  Leopold.  You  don't  gamble  any  longer, 
you  rarely  go  to  the  Club,  you  gave  up  the  little 
dancing-girl — Don't  deny  it!  I  have  my  informa- 
tion on  good  authority,  from  the  fathers  of  your 
friends — they  get  it  from  their  sons. 

Leopold.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Father!  Mother 
and  you  have  given  me  so  many  sermons  on  gamb- 
ling and  dancing-girls  that  I  thought  you'd  be  glad 
to  see  me  reform.  If  I'm  mistaken,  there's  no  harm 
done  so  far,  and  I 

Fourchambault.  Your  friends  do  not  attrib- 
ute your  reforms  to  our  sermons,  but  to  the  ar- 
rival at  our  home  of  Mile.  Letellier.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  noticed  that  during  the  past  two 
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months  you  have  been  quite  unnaturally  assiduous 
within  the  family  circle. 

Leopold.  If  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Maia  serves  as  an  added  attraction  to  the 
house 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  To  begin  vi^ith,  you  might 
call  her  Mile.  Marie! 

Leopold.  What  sort  of  quarrel  are  you  trying 
to  lead  me  into?  I  call  her  Mai'a  just  as  she  calls 
me  Leo.  What's  the  harm  in  calling  her  by  her 
Creole  name?  Do  you  object  too  to  my  speaking 
to  her  in  her  own  native  broken  French? 

FouRCLiAMBAULT.  No,  I  don't!  And  then  in 
your  underhand  way  you  tell  her  in  that  gibberish 
a  heap  of  things  you  wouldn't  dare  say  in  French. 

Leopold.  She's  no  worse  than  I  am  in  that  re- 
spect. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  You  are  worse  than  she;  I 
know  your  cynicism  about  women.  This  one  comes 
from  a  foreign  country,  she's  poor,  and  a  bit  free 
in  her  manners,  she  appears  to  you  as  a  declassee — 
you  hope  to — obtain  favors  from  her.  I  tell  you 
I'd  be  heart-broken  if  anything  happened  to  her; 
she's  our  guest,  I  am  responsible  for  her;  I  have 
great  affection  for  her,  and  I  respect  her  highly — 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  love  to  her. 

Leopold.     What  makes  you  think  I  am? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Good  Hcaveus,  can't  I  see? 
I've  been  seeing  it  ever  since  I  was  told.  Your  mo- 
tives cannot  be  good.  Now  you  must  be  made 
aware  of  her  situation ;  I  have  therefore  looked 
into  the  matter  and  found  your  uncle's  letter. 
There,  read  it.     {He  gives  Leopold  a  letter) 

Leopold.  {Reading)  "  He  Bourbon,  April  15, 
[877.  My  Dear  Brother-in-law.  This  letter  will 
be  presented  by  Mademoiselle  Marie  Letellier,  in 
whom  the  entire  colony  has  the  most  respectful  in- 
terest." 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     "  Most   rcspcctful,"  you  see. 
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Leopold.     Ther^  are  ei^ht  pao^es  to  this  letter. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Continue,  and  stop  your  talk- 
ing. 

Leopold.  I  don't  talk  so  much  as  my  uncle. 
(Reading)  "  The  most  respectful  interest." — 
You  are  perfectly  well  aware  you  told  us  every- 
thing that  this  contains. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  It  appears  that  you  have  for- 
gotten it. 

Leopold.  I?  What  will  you  wager  that  I  can't 
recite  the  whole  thing  m  twenty  words,  signature 
included?  Marie  Letellier,  twenty-two  years, 
born  at  Bourbon,  French  father,  English  moth-^r. 
Ruin,  and  death  of  both  parents. — Orphan  taken 
under  the  protection  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 
— At  end  of  the  year,  death  of  old  friend  who 
•leaves  to  her  companion  a  little  farm  in  Calvados. 
— Heir  leaves  for  France  in  order  to  sell  farm 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  And  I  believe  I  have  found 
a  purchaser  who  will  pay  40,000  francs  for  it. 

Leopold.  Don't  interrupt  the  report :  Those  four 
words  don't  count.  With  intention  of  selling  little 
farm  and  obtaining  position  as  teacher — as  in  come- 
dies.— While  waiting,  lodged  in  the  domicile  of 
Fourchambault  the  Elder  who,  believing  her  very 
virtuous,  fears  that  Fourchambault  Junior  might 
easily  lead  her  astray 

Fourchambault.  But,  God  bless  me,  she  can 
be  quite  virtuous  and  yet  fall  in  love  with  you ! 
And  you,  I  presume,  leading  her  on  with  promises 
of  marriage 

Leopold.  An  outrageous  supposition  for  Four- 
chambault Junior — Leopold's  not  villainous  ! 

Fourchambault.  It's  not  always  out  of  vil- 
lainy that  such  promises  are  made !  You  begin  by 
flirting  with  a  pretty  girl  just  to  pass  the  time; 
soon,  a  mere  caprice  turns  into  love,  love  into  pas- 
sion, and  you  end  by  proposing  marriage,  and  all 
in  perfectly  good  faith! 
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Leopold.  What  a  lot  you  know  about  the  mat- 
ter? Have  you  gone  through  the  same  experience 
yourself? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I?  Ncver !  But  I  once  had 
a  friend  who  began  with  his  sister's  piano-teacher 
— like  you  and  Maia — and  one  fine  day  she  found 
she  was — er 

Leopold.  Your  friend  had  no  scruples,  did  he? 
And  he  married  her? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  He  wanted  to,  and  if  the 
woman  had  been  as  irreproachable  as  Ma'ia  there 
would  have  been  no  obstacle  to  his  doing  so.  But, 
luckily  for  him,  his  father  opened  his  eyes  for  him 
at  the  time — but  what  a  fearful  scandal  there  was! 
The  poor  boy  couldn't  marry  for  the  next  ten  years ! 
Let  that  be  a  lesson  for  you. 

Leopold.  Well,  if  that  could  influence  me  to 
marry,  as  it  did  your  friend,  the  only  daughter  of 
a  rich  manufacturer  of  lamp-shades 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  What's  that?  Lamp- 
shades ? 

Leopold.  Grandfather  Reboulin's  lamp-shades, 
eh? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     But  who  told  you ? 

Leopold.  That  your  friend  married  mother? 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  you  don't  go  often  to  the 
theater !  General  rule :  when  one  character  makes 
an  object-lesson  for  another  with  the  story  of  a 
friend  who  shall  be  nameless,  you  ma}^  be  sure  it 
is  no  other  than  his  own. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Absurd !  If  you  study  life 
from  comedies,  I  can't  wonder  at  your  despising 
women.  What  my  friend's  name  was,  is  of  no  im- 
portance— if  you  want  to  know,  it  was  Durand. 

Leopold.  At  leisure  moments. — How  old  was 
he? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     Twcnty-two. 

A  Servant.  (At  the  door)  The  victoria  is 
ready. 
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FouRCHAMBAULT.  Very  well,  I'm  coming.  (To 
Leopold)  I  shall  return  in  two  hours.  (He  goes 
out) 

Leopold.  (Alone)  After  that  story  about  the 
music  teacher,  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  female 
companions  who  intend  to  teach ;  oh,  no,  it's  really 
too  thin !  Especially  when  they've  been  aboard 
ship  with  quellers  of  rebellions.  Dear  Papa  is 
no  more  to  be  feared  than  the  new-born  babe !  I 
can  imagine  him  respecting  women  who  asked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  offended ! — Never  fear,  charm- 
ing Ma'ia.  Fll  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  aged  in- 
experience, and  if  I  please  you  half  as  much  as  you 
please  me,  we'll  not  have  to  trouble  the  mayor  *  or 
his  assistants ! 

Marie.  (Enters,  laughing.  She  carries  a  basket 
filled  with  flowers.  To  Blanche,  who  enters  at  the 
same  time)     What  a  lovely  suitor  of  yours! 

Blanche.  And  he  has  red  hair — but  it's  begun 
to  fall  out. 

Leopold.  (Going  toivard  them)  Who  the  devil 
are  you  talking  about? 

Blanche.     Were  you  there? 

Marie.  We  were  speaking  of  the  young  Baron 
Anatole  Rastiboulois. 

Leopold.     What  were  you  saying? 

Blanche.  Mamma  expects  a  visit  from  his 
father,  M.  le  prefet  de  Seine-et-Manche. 

Leopold.  And  what  can  that  potentate  want 
with  her? 

Blanche.    Ah,  now,  ask  Maia,  I'm  too  excited. 

Leopold.     (To  Marie)     Tell  me,  Maia. 

Marie.  He  is  coming  to  ask  for  the  hand  of 
Blanche,  for  his  son. 

Leopold.     He  will  be  cordially  welcomed ! 

Blanche.  Of  course!  Mamma  will  be  de- 
lighted! 

*  Who  officiates  at  marrlagre  ceremonies  in  France. 
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Leopold.  But  from  what  I  have  just  heard, 
you 

Blanche.  I  too.  I  consider  M.  Anatole  quite 
adequate  for  a  husband. 

Marie.     What,  will  you  marry  him? 

Blanche.     Why  not? 

Leopold.     She  puzzles  me,  that  girl. 

Blanche.  Isn't  one  husband  much  like  another? 
Like  the  wines  in  a  restaurant,  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  label. 

Leopold.  I  had  an  idea  you  had  yourself  de- 
cided on  some  one 

Blanche.     Nonsense! 

Leopold.  I  rather  thought  that  Victor  Chau- 
vet 

Blanche.     Are  you  interested  in  him? 

Leopold.     Not  the  least  bit. 

Blanche.  Neither  am  L  He  is  in  Calcutta — 
he  may  remain  there,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. — 
To-day  is  Saint  Lambert's  day 

Leopold.  W^ell,  if  he  had  no  more  claim  on 
your  affection  than  that 

Blanche.  That's  nonsense — out  of  a  boarding- 
school  girl's  novel 

Leopold.     It's  good  sense,  little  sister. 

Marie.    Too  good. 

Leopold.    Think  so? 

The  Servant.     {Announcing)     M.  Bernard. 

Leopold.  My  pet  aversion — I'm  off!  {He  goes 
out,  left) 

Bernard.  {Entering  at  the  back)  How  are 
you,  ladies? 

Marie.     How  d'ye  do? 

Blanche.     How  are  you,  M.  Bernard? 

(  Marjf  arranges  her  flowers  in  a  vase,  on  the  table 

to  the  right.) 

Bernard.     Is  Mme.   Fourchambault  to  be  seen? 
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I  have  come  to  report  on  an  errand  she  asked  me 
to  do  for  her. 

Blanche.  Oh  yes,  the  yacht — Have  you  been 
over  it? 

Bernard.  The  ship's  in  ^ood  condition.  It  cost 
originally  40,000  francs.  Sir  John  Sunter  is  will- 
ing to  sell  it  for  20,000 — it's  a  good  bargain ;  I 
have  only  to  obtain  Mme.  Fourchambault's  au- 
thorization to  close  the  bargain. 

Blanche.  What  great  fun  it  will  be  to  prome- 
nade on  it !  Mamma  is  dressins: :  I  doubt  whether 
she  can  see  you  at  once,  but  I'll  tell  her  you  are 
here.     (She  goes  out,  left) 

Marie.  (Seated  near  the  table  to  the  right, 
taking  Bernard's  hands  in  her  ozvn)  How  are 
you,  dear  friend  ? — Why  did  I  call  you  "  dear 
friend?  "  I  have  known  you  for  only  three  months  ; 
but  you  were  so  good  to  me  while  we  were  cross- 
ing, so  like  a  father — no,  not  so  old  as  that ! — like 
a  brother 

Bernard.     Not  so  old  ! 

Marie.  Neither  father  nor  brother?  What, 
then? 

Bernard.  You  have  already  said  it:  friend,  old 
friend. 

Marie.  That  is  not  enough.  Do  you  want  me 
to  call  you  uncle? 

Bernard.     I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you. 

Marie.  Good.  Well,  Uncle,  sit  down  there. 
(He  sits  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table)  How  is 
your  mother?    I  haven't  seen  her  for  two  weeks. 

Bernard.     She  complains  of  the  fact. 

Marie.  It's  not  my  fault.  Since  we've  moved 
to  Ingouville,  I've  not  set  foot  in  Le  Havre. 

Bernard.  You  are  enjoying  yourself  with  the 
Fourchambaults. 

Marie.  Very  much :  they  are  very  kind,  they 
are  spoiling  me  as  fast  as  they  know  how.  I'm  in 
love  with  the  girl. 
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Bernard.     There  is  also  a  youncr  man. 

Marie.  Leopold?  Very  nice  sort  of  fellow — 
charming. 

Bernard.  Charming!  He  makes  love  to  you, 
doesn't  he? 

Marie.  If  he  didn't,  he  wouldn't  be  doing  his 
duty  as  host.  Does  it  ever  happen  in  France  that 
a  young  girl  is  not  made  love  to?  (She  rises  and 
goes  to  the  work-basket,  getting  a  hall  of  worsted 
from  which  she  takes  a  strand  to  tie  her  bouquet^    • 

Bernard.     Married  women  are  preferred. 

Marie.  It's  more  moral.  What  a  funny  coun- 
try! Well,  I'm.  only  the  more  obliged  to  Leopold 
for  wasting  his  time  on  me. 

Bernard.  Take  care !  It  is  said  that  his  time 
is  not  wasted. 

Marie.  {Turning  round  quickly)  Who  says 
that? 

Bernard.  That's  the  story  that's  going  about 
town. 

Marie.  {Crossing)  Let  the  town  mind  its  own 
affairs ! 

Bernard.  It's  always  meddling  in  what  doesn't 
concern  it. 

Marie.  You  can  tell  the  gossips  to  mind  their 
own  business,  as  I  mind  my  own.  It's  my  pleasure 
to  have  Leopold  make  love  to  me,  and  I  cannot  per- 
mit anyone  to  see  anything  wrong  in  his  doing  so. 

Bernard.  Little  heed  they'll  take  of  what  you 
permit. 

Marie.    Then  what  will  be  the  harm? 

Bernard.  I  ought  to  warn  you  that  he  will  not 
marry  you. 

Marie.  Come,  come.  Uncle,  you  have  a  high 
opinion  of  me!  Do  you  think  I'm  looking  for  a 
husband  ? 

Bernard.  If  you  are  not  looking  for  a  husband, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  what  are  you  looking  for? 

Marie.     I  want  to — {Laughing)  merely  to  enjoy 
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a  little  warfare  between  the  two  of  us.  Leave  me 
to  my  own  devices,  and  don't  be  a  kill-joy. 

Bernard.  Take  my  advice,  my  child,  don't  play 
with  fire :  you  always  get  scorched. 

Marie.     Haven't  you  confidence  in  me? 

Bernard.  I  have  confidence  in  your  virtue,  but 
I  doubt  your  prudence ;  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
rather  too  free  in  your  ways  here. 

Marie.  What  more  natural?  It's  my  last  breath 
of  freedom.  Just  think,  I  leave  here  only  to  go 
into  a  sort  of  slavery. 

Bernard.  What  you  call  slavery,  my  child,  is 
the  most  serious  and  dignified  of  life's  positions. 

Marie.    You  are  right. 

Bernard.     You  are  in  a  false  position  here. 

Marie.     Find  me  another  place. 

Bernard.     Will  you  let  me? 

Marie.     (Giving  him  her  hand)     Please! 

(Enter  Blanche.) 

Blanche.  Mamma  asks  you  to  excuse  her;  she 
is  not  ready  to  see  you  yet.  vShe  must  consult  with 
Papa  before  closing  the  bargain. 

Bernard.     Hasn't  he  been  consulted  yet? 

Blanche.  He  will  be  in  an  hour's  time ;  Mamma 
will  write  you. 

Bernard.  I  shall  wait,  there  is  no  harm  in  that. 
Good-bye,  ladies!  (To  Marie)  You  will  hear 
from  me  in  a  few  days.     (He  goes  out) 

Blanche.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  hearing 
from  him?  " 

Marie.  He  was  good  enough  to  oflfer  to  find  me 
a  position. 

Blanche.    Do  you  want  to  leave  us? 

Marie.  I  don't  want  to,  my  dear  Blanchette,  but 
I  can't  stay  here  until  the  end  of  time;  I  have  al- 
ready imposed  on  your  kindness. 

Blanche.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  imposing  on 
you,  and  most  selfishly.     If  we  weren't  so  proud, 
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we  should  acknowledge  that  we  were  in  your  debt. 

Marie.     How  do  you  make  that  out? 

Blanche.  You  are  so  thrillingly  alive!  You 
breathe  vitality  into  everyone  you  associate  with. 
You  have  taught  me  more  in  two  months  than  my 
teachers  have  in  ten  years :  you  have  taught  me  to 
take  an  interest  in  things.  I  was  merely  a  doll  be- 
fore I  knew  you ;  I  feel  that  in  your  presence  I  am 
becoming  a  young  woman,  too — I  love  you  like  a 
sister.* 

Marie.  {Kissing  her)  I  love  you  too,  like  a 
sister. 

Blanche.  How  sweet  that  word  is — in  French 
as  well  as  in  English !  I  have  always  wanted  to 
have  a  sister — like  you! — What  a  beautiful  sister  I 
should  have,  and  what  a  daughter  you  would  be 
for  Mamma ! 

Marie.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  beauty  would 
hardly  be  to  her  taste ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  {Speaking  to  someone 
off-stage)     It's  an  outrage! 

Blanche.    I  hear  her. 

Marie.    A  storm ! 

Fourchambault.     {Outside)    But,  my  dear 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Very  well,  let's  not 
say  another  word ! 

Blanche.     Let's  run  for  our  lives! 

Marie.  Let  us  not  bother  them!  {They  go  out, 
back) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  {Entering  left)  Why 
are  you  following  me? 

Fourchambault.  Fm  not,  I  am  merely  accom- 
panying you. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  can't  bear  to  have 
you  near  me;  leave  me! — When  my  poor  mother 
gave  me  to  you  together  with  800,000  francs,  she 
never  dreamed  she  was  condemning  me  to  a  life 
of  privation! 

*The  last  six  words  are,  In  the  text,  English. 
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FouRCHAMBAULT.  A  life  of  pHvation  ? — Be- 
cause I  refuse  you  a  yacht? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  thou^ht  that  my 
dowry  might  allow  me  a  few  simple  luxuries — I 
see  Fm  mistaken. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Simple  luxury?  Twenty 
thousand  francs ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Do  you  have  to  pay 
for  it? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  That  sort  of  reasoning  would 
bankrupt  me ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Now  Fm  ruining  the 
dear  man  !    His  whole  fortune  comes  from  me. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Don't  excite  yourself,  my 
dear;  I  speak  quietly,  but  you  must  understand  the 
situation. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.     What  situation? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  ought  to  be  rich — but  thanks 
to  the  way  you  manage  things,  and  run  up  expenses 
"  out  of  your  dowry,"  as  you  say,  I  manage  to  live 
only  from  day  to  day.  \i  a  financial  crisis  occurred 
to-morrow  in  Le  Havre,  I  shouldn't  have  one  sou 
to  rub  against  another. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  That's  not  true!  If 
it  is,  your  fate  is  sealed. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     Mine,  or  yours? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Mine,  the  idea!  Is  it 
my  fault  if  you  don't  understand  business?  If  you 
never  knew  how  to  profit  by  our  position  and  ac- 
quaintances?   Anyone  else,  in  your  place 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Very  possibly,  but  I  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  wish  to  remain  an  honest 
man. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Yes,  every  fool  who 
hasn't  been  able  to  make  a  success  has  said  the 
same  thing.  And  I  tell  you,  Monsieur,  when  a  man 
is  afraid  to  make  a  career  for  himself,  he  ought 
never  to  be  the  head  of  a  bank.  He  ought  to  resign 
in  favor  of  his  son. 
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FouRCHAMCAULT.  You  keep  harpino^  on  that! 
Haven't  I  already  told  you  that  you  might  just 
as  well  bury  me  alive !  I  am  already  a  nonentity  in 
my  family. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  You  choose  your  time 
for  appearing  in  the  light  of  a  victim,  now  that  you 
hav^  just  refused  me  a  little  favor. 

Fourchambault.  I  refuse  nothing;  I  am 
merely  laying  the  matter  before  you.  Now  do  what 
you  like,  I  can  say  no  more. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Good!  But,  really, 
you've  been  very  hard  on  me,  Adrien,  and  at  the 
very  moment  I  was  preparing  to  surprise  you 

Fourchambault.  Surprise?  Well,  what  is  it? 
(Aside)     Vm  afraid 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  The  House  of  Four- 
chambault has  just  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  House  of  Duhamel. 

Fourchambault.     To  wit ? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Madame  Duhamel  has 
for  many  years  been  trying  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  the  Prefect's  son 

Fourchambault.     I  know  that.     Well? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  While  the  good  lady 
was  publishing  abroad  her  intentions  I  was  quietly 
working  away,  and  now  Baron  Rastiboulois  is  com- 
ing here  to  ask  you  for  your  daughter's  hand. 

Fourchambault.  Oh,  no!  I  have  someone  else 
in  view. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  You  have?  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  know ? 

Fourchambault.  A  splendid  lad — one  of  our 
sort — who  loves  Blanche,  and  is  loved  by  her — or 
I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Well,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken — absolutely.  Do  you  refer  to  M. 
Victor  Chauvet?     M.  Bernard's  clerk? 

Fourchambault.    His  right  hand,  his  alter  ego. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.    Blanche  merely  thought 
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sue  had  a  fancy  for  him — it  was  a  morning 
mist,  which  I  had  only  to  blow  upon  to  drive  away. 
She  thinks  nothing  more  of  the  matter,  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  likewise. 

FoURCHAMBAULT.  What  havc  you  against  the 
young  man  ? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Nothing  whatsoever! 
Only  his  name  is  so  ridiculous — Chauvet  * ! 

Fourchambault.  He's  as  curly-haired  as  a 
sheep ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  As  you  like,  only  I 
should  never  have  consented  to  be  called  Madame 
Chauvet,  and  my  daughter  takes  after  her  mother. 
But  that's  a  detail ;  the  long  and  short  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  I  refuse  to  allow  my  daughter  to  marry 
a  clerk. 

Fourchambault.  You  refuse?!  You  refuse! 
There  are  two  of  us  to  take  into  account. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Are  you  giving  Blanche 
a  dowry? 

Fourchambault.     I? — No. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Then  you  see  very 
clearly  that  there  are  not  two  of  us  to  take  into 
account.  As  I  am  giving  her  her  dowry,  I  have 
the  right  to  choose  my  son-in-law. 

Fourchambault.  And  I  have  the  right  to  re- 
fuse; I  tell  you  I  won't  have  your  little  Baron  at 
any  price. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  What  have  you  against 
him,  besides  his  title? 

Fourchambault.  He's  a  man-about-town,  a 
gambler,  a  ruined  roue,  old  for  his  years. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  He  pleases  Blanche 
just  as  he  is. 

Fourchambault.     Lord!     He's  no  beauty. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  What  does  that  mat- 
ter? Haven't  I  been  the  happiest  of  wives? 

Fourchambault.     What's   that? — For   the  last 

*  An  untranslatable  pun  on  the  word  "  chaure  " :  bald. 
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time,  I  refuse.  Blanche  may  not  marry  Chauvet — 
that's  possible ! — but  she  shan't  marry  Rastiboulois, 
that's  certain ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     But,  Monsieur 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  havc  spoken — {He  goes 
out) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  {Alone)  Our  lords 
and  masters !  These  are  the  creatures  who  make 
the  laws !  We  unfortunate  women  !  We  wear  out 
our  lives  trying  to  better  our  families,  and  then  a 
hare-brained  despot  spoils  everything  for  a  whim! 

A  Servant.  {Announcing)  M.  le  baron  Rasti- 
boulois. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  {Aside)  What  can 
1  say  to  him? 

Rastiboulois.  {As  he  enters)  Pardon  me, 
dear  lady,  for  taking  the  liberty  of  coming  without 
preparing  you.     I  have  so  little  spare  time 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  {Motioning  him  to  a 
chair)     You  need  make  no  apologies.  Baron. 

Rastiboulois.  {Sitting)  No  "  Baron  "  here, 
please :  merely  a  father,  and  it  is  as  such  that  I  have 
presumed  to  ask  for  this  interview,  of  which  my 
age  would  otherwise  render  me  unworthy,  I  re- 
grv't 

Mme.  FoukchaxMbault.  {Aside)  How 
friendly  he  is ! 

Rastiboulcis.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  as  my  wife  and  you  are  agreed  in 
all  particulars.  It  is  therefore  a  pure  formality 
that  I  am  fulfilling 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  First  of  all,  M.  le 
P>aron,  I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  not  yet 
taken  my  husband  into  my  confidence. 

Rastiboulois.  Good  Lord!  Could  I  have  possi- 
bly been  too  precipitous  in  breaking  with  the 
Duhamel? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     {Aside)     Oh! 

Ra.stiboulois.     Of  course,  you  understand 
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Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Aside)  Understand! 
(Resolutely)  I  really  must  have  my  husband's  con- 
sent. 

Rastiboulois.  Good. — Well,  Madame,  prepare 
your  lord  and  master  for  the  proposal  which  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  make  him  to-morrow ;  and,  in 
order  to  settle  the  affair  between  you  and  me, 
though  I  dislike  mentioning  money-matters  with  a 
pretty  woman 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     Oh,  Baron! 

Rastiboulois.  With  a  pretty  woman — I  repeat 
it —  Although  people  of  our  station  in  life  are 
above  these  sordid  details,  I  must  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ask  you  a  few  questions. — I  am  giving  my 
son  150,000  francs  on  his  wedding-day,  and  he  will 
inherit  an  equal  amount  from  his  mother  and  me. — 
There ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.    And  I  for  my  part 

Rastiboulois.  Not  another  word,  if  you  please! 
If  your  daughter  brought  nothing  but  herself,  we 
should  sign  the  contract  with  our  eyes  closed. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  You  are  a  true  gentle- 
man. 

Rastiboulois.  So  it  is  said. — One  word :  This 
300,000  francs'  dowry  is  from  your  private  for- 
tune? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  My  husband  does  not 
want  to  put  his  tools,  his  working  capital,  into  prop- 
erty. 

Rastiboulois.  His  tools?  His  weapons,  his 
armament,  for  a  large  commercial  enterprise,  like 
your  husband's,  is  a  form  of  nobility  in  itself,  and 
the  House  of  Fourchambault  may  well  form  an  alli- 
ance on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality  with  the  House 
of  Rastiboulois.  Its  money  is  as  good  as  ours,  and 
a  fortune  the  size  of  your  husband's,  which  amounts 
to — how  much? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  haven't  the  shghtest 
notion. 
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Rastiboulois.  Believe  me,  I  have  no  curiosity 
in  the  matter.  It  was  merely — er — to  round  out 
the  sentence  which  led  me  to  appear  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  a  mortal  terror  of  what  are  basely 
called — expectations.  I  have  only  one,  Madame: 
merely  that  you  outlive  us. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That  rests  with 
Heaven !  Yet,  my  health  is  anything  but  good,  in 
spite  of  appearances  which  are 

Rastiboulois.  Admirable,  Madame,  admirable. 
— Will  your  son  inherit  the  bank  ? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  His  sister  of  course 
will  not  be  forgotten 

Rastiboulois.  Not  another  word ! — I  am  rather 
maladroit  with  my  questions ;  they  sound  as  if  I 
were  making  an  inventory,  and  God  knows  I — ! 
I  mean,  your  son  'S  a  fine  fellow  that  any  girl  would 
be  lucky  to  catch.  Have  you  any  intention  of  see- 
ing him  settled  in  life? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     Not  yet,  the  dear  boy! 

Rastiboulois.  He  has  still  a  few  wild  oats  to 
forget. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  He's  "  finding  him- 
self." 

Rastiboulois.  (Smiling)  Yes,  so  they  say — 
very  much. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Aside)  Can  they 
suspect ? 

Rastiboulois.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  him !  I  speak,  you  see,  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  yet  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  its  head. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  You  will  this  evening; 
he  himself  will  come  to  you,  with  his  consent. 
Don't  trouble  yourself,  your  time  is  precious. 

Rastiboulois.  (Looking  at  his  ivatch)  So 
precious  that  1  must  put  an  end  to  his  charming 
conversation.  Present  my  compliments  to  M.  Four- 
chambault, and  accept  for  yourself  my  kindest  re- 
gards.    (He  kisses  her  hand) 
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Mme.  Fourchambault.  'Till  this  evening,  my 
dear  Baron.     {He  goes  out) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  {Alone)  What  charm- 
ing manners! — He  might  be  dangerous  if  he  were 
ten  years  younger 

{Enter  Fourchambault.) 

Fourchambault.  He's  gone.  How  did  things 
go? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Very  nicely.  I  told  him 
that  for  my  part  I  was  most  honored  by  his  offer, 
but  that  I  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  that  you  would  give  him  your  answer  in 
person.  You  have  only  to  go  to  the  Prefecture  to- 
night ? 

Fourchambault.  What?  Must  I  go  to- 
night—  ?  You  should  have  told  him  flatly  and  at 
once !  It's  very  embarrassing  to  say  a  thing  like 
that  to  his  face. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That  is  why  I  didn't 
tell  him. 

Fourchambault.  I'm  going  to  make  a  mortal 
enemy  of  that  man. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Mortal — we  are  all 
mortal. 

Fourchambault.  This  is  a  nice  time  for  jok- 
ing ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  After  all,  no  one  is 
forcing  you. 

Fourchambault.  But  can't  you  see  that  in  my 
position,  everything  depends  on  my  relations  with 
everybody !  My  God,  couldn't  you  have  managed 
the  refusal  yourself  ?  * — so  that  the  Baron  will  go 
at  once  to  the  Duhamels  and  give  to  the  rival  house 
the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  his  own. 

♦Original :  "Fourchambault-  Ne  pouTals-tu  pas  prendre  la  rup- 
ture sous  ton  bonnet  ? 

Madame  Fourchambault-  Les  bonnets  ne  sont  pas  «ncore  de  mon 
age.    Je  me  coifFe  en  cheveux." 

The  pun  is  untranslatable. 
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FouRCHAMBAULT.     That  IS  not  pleasant. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Accommodate  yourself 
to  circumstances.  You  still  have  time  to  change 
your  mind. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  That  is  not  the  question. — A 
little  fool  of  a  gambler! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.     Like  Leopold! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  You  don't  think  Fd  give  my 
daught  r  to  Leopold ! 

Mm;-.  FouRCHAMBAULT,  Very  well;  accept  or 
refuse — it's  your  afifair. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  YouVe  put  me  in  a  lovely 
situation ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  You  have  until  to- 
night to  decide ;  I  leave  you  absolutely  free  to 
choose. — Only  you  v^^ould  be  doing  me  a  great  favor, 
as  you're  going  to  the  Prefecture,  to  see  M.  Ber- 
nard. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    What  for? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  To  tell  him  not  to 
trouble  about  the  yacht. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    What?    You  don't  want ? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Yes,  Fve  thought  it 
over. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Oh,  you  cau  be  charming 
when  you  want  to  be! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  am  merely  reason- 
able. 

FOURCHAMBAULT.    I  sec  that,  I  see  that! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  am  more  reasonable 
than  you,  because  I  give  up  something  absurd, 
while  you  were  foolish  enough  to  offer  to  let  me 
have  it. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  That's  true!  More  reason- 
able than  I ! — Advise  me  now  about  this  cursed  af- 
fair. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  advise  you  to  consult 
Blanche. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    Why,  I  never  thought  of  that! 
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Perfect !  She's  the  one  who's  principally  inter- 
ested, after  all:  Fll  see  what  she  has  to  say. — Will 
you  accept  her  decision  ? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Of  course,  since  I  ac- 
cepted yours 

Fourchambault.  You're  an  angel. — Let's  find 
Blanche.  (Mme.  Fourchambault  offers  him  her 
ann;  both  go  toward  the  left)  After  all,  if  you 
really  would  like  the  yacht 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  No — Give  it  to  Blanche 
for  a  wedding  present. 

Fourchambault.     (Laughing) 

curtain 


ACT  H 


Scene: — A  room  in  Bernard's  home,  simply,  se- 
verely furnished. — Entrances  at  the  back  and 
to  the  left. — At  the  right,  a  fireplace;  before  it. 
a  square  table  at  one  side  of  which  is  an  arm- 
chair and  the  other  an  ordinary  chair. — Down- 
stage to  the  left,  a  sofa,  and  a  chair  beside  it. 
Mme.  Bernard  is  alone,  examining  a  large 
book  which  lies  on  the  table.  Enter  Bernard 
a  moment  later. 

Bernard.  {Goes  to  the  chair  ivhere  his  mother 
is  seated  and  leans  over  the  book)  What  a  splendid 
book-keeper  you  are.  Mother  dear !  Always  at  your 
accounts!  (She  raises  her  head  and  kisses  him  on 
the  forehead) 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Smiling)  You  would  be  very 
surprised,  wouldn't  you,  if  you  were  to  find  some 
fine  morning,  that  I  had  left  for  Belgium  ? 

Bernard.  Duinbfounded !  You  are  not  only  the 
soul  of  order  and  economy  in  this  house,  but  the 
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spirit  of  prudence,  of  enterprise — you  are  its  in- 
spiration !  You're  not  content  with  havingr  made 
my  fortune — and  you  have!  Without  you,  I  should 
never  have  had  the  instinct,  the  power  of  beUef,  to 
have  confidence  in  the  duration  of  ths  Civil 
War 

Mme.  Bernard.  Of  course!  But  as  to  not 
being  content 

Bernard.  — Content  with  administering  this  for- 
tune the  way  Colbert  would 

Mme.  Bernard.  What  have  I  done,  for  that 
matter? — Stop  your  nonsense  ,now !  I  see  you  have 
some  news 

Bernard.  Big  news !  Cartier  suspended  pay- 
ment this  morning,  and  the  Cartier  brothers  have 
absconded. 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  always  said  they'd  come  to  no 
good  end.     They  were  daredevils ! 

Bernard.     They've  gone  off  with  the  cash-box. 

Mme.  Bernard.  I'm  not  surprised.  Daredevils, 
swindlers  1 

Bernard.  There's  a  general  panic  in  town. 
Everyone  had  such  confidence  in  them ;  I  am  about 
the  only  one  who  isn't  touched  by  the  catastrophe, — 
thanks  to  whom?  To  you,  my  Providence!  You 
may  well  be  proud  of  your  far-sightedness. 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  made  a  man  of  myself  the  day 
I  became  your  father.  The  inferiority  of  women 
is  only  the  result  of  their  being  guarded.  We  de- 
velop only  those  powers  we  have  need  of.  I  needed 
all  my  powers,  in  order  to  do  my  duty :  to  keep 
you  alive,  educate  you.  My  redemption  in  the  eyes 
of  God  was  to  make  an  honest  man  of  you,  and  in 
my  own  eyes  to  make  you  one  of  the  happiest  men 
in  that  world  which  cast  me  off.  All  the  subtle 
will-power  of  the  inner-being  that  other  women 
possess,  I  applied  to  the  struggle  for  existence.  I 
have  succeeded  beyond  all  my  hopes. 

Bi.rnard.      Dearest    mother!      You    have    been 
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father  and  mother  to  me.  What's  this  talk  about 
redemption?  The  calm  surface  of  your  life  was 
stirred  just  once,  only  to  lapse  again  into  perfect 
quiet — my  childhood  was  the  proof,  and  what  a 
proof  childhood  is !  Come,  I'm  not  envious  of 
other  sons  who  have  to  divide  their  affections  among 
many ;  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  do  that.  You  see, 
[  don't  even  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the  man 
who  refused  to  share  me  with  you. 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  shall  tell  you  his  name  when 
you  have  forgiven  him  as  I  have. 

Bernard.    As  you  have — !     Dear  Lord! 

Mme.  Bernard.  On  that  day,  when  you  come 
to  me  frankly  and  ask  me  his  name,  I  shall  tell  you. 

Bernard.  (Seriously)  That  day  has  not  yet 
come.  {With  a  change  of  voice)  When  I  came 
in,  I'll  wager  you  were  at  your  continual  occupa- 
tion— your  monomania — making  out  an  inventory? 

Mme.  Bernard.  Exactly. — Do  you  know  what 
vour  fortune  amounts  to  to-day?  Two  millions — 
less  three  francs. 

Bernard.  (SearcJiing  in  his  pocket)  Here  are 
the  three  francs — let's  have  a  round  sum. 

Mme.  Bernard.  To  whom  will  all  this  money 
eventually  go? 

Bernard.  (Seated  by  the  fire-place)  Oh,  I'll 
will  enough  to  start  a  foundlings'  hospital. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have 
.'hildren  of  your  own? 

Bernard.  (Gaily,  as  he  takes  a  seat  facing  his 
mother)  Marry?  Are  you  still  thinking  about 
.hat? 

Mme.  Bernard.  It  would  be  a  great  consolation 
:o  have  legitimate  grandchildren! 

Bernard.     Really,   Mother,  why  go   to  all  this 

rouble  to  conceal  from  me  that  fact  that  I  was  not 

';orn  in  wedlock?    What  was  the  use  in  leaving  your 

ountry  and  changing  your  name?     Why  do  you 

iive   secluded   and   alone — if   after   all,   some   day. 
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you  will  be  forced  to  give  evidence,  at  the  mayor's 
and  before  witnesses,  of  my  irregular  birth?  I 
thought  we  were  agreed  on  that  point. 

Mme.  Bernard.  We  are,  my  son — but  an  idea 
has  just  occurred  to  me  that  will  settle  everything: 
under  your  real  name,  we  might  rent  a  country 
house  far  away  from  here  where  I  could  live  for 
six  months,  and  where  you  could  visit  me  from  time 
to  time.  Six  months  is  sufficient  time  to  establish 
a  domicile — I've  enquired.  You  will  get  married 
there,  and  when  you  return  to  Le  Havre  with  your 
wife,  no  one  will  ask  to  see  your  marriage  license. 

Bernard.  (Rising)  And  do  you  think  we  can 
find  a  family  willing  to  enter  into  a  scheme  like 
that? 

Mme.  Bernard.     You  can  marry  an  orphan. 

Bernard.  We  should  have  to  take  her  into  our 
confidence. 

Mme.  Bernard.  You  may  be  sure  she  would 
keep  the  secret. 

Bernard.  (Near  his  mother)  But  I  should 
want  to  keep  her  more  than  anyone  else  from  know- 
ing.— Let's  change  the  subject. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Ah,  my  son,  how  you  blush  for 
the  blot  I  have  stamped  upon  you ! 

Bernard.  I?  Little  I  care!  (He  kisses  his 
mother)  All  the  more  glory  in  store  for  me!  If 
I  were  the  only  one  concerned,  I  should  cry  it  from 
the  house-tops,  that  I  owe  everything  in  the  world 
to  your  courage  and  my  own.  But  my  father's 
crime — which  your  mother's-Iove  has  succeeded  in 
liiding — I  want  to  bury  forever; — that  is  purely  a 
matter  of  filial  respect.  But  you,  I  don't  simply 
adore  you — you're  a  religion  to  me ! — And  I  tell 
you,  if  my  wife  didn't  share  my  feelings — though 
I'm  rather  sensitive  and  timid — I  think  I  should 
strangle  her. — Now  do  you  understand  why  I  have 
no  desire  to  marry?     (He  sits  on  the  sofa) 

Mme.  Bernard.     {Standing  near  him)     \  under- 
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stand,  and  I  thank  you.  But  don't  you  think  there 
is  some  woman  somewhere  in  the  world  who  is 
broad-spirited  enough  to  overlook,  to  pardon  me 
my  unhappy  existence? 

Bernard.  Yes :  a  woman  who  has  suffered 
enough  to  understand. 

Mme.  Bernard.     Marie  Letellier,  for  instance? 

Bernard.  Marie?  Her  only  misfortunes  have 
been  financial ;  she  would  not  understand  any  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Who  knows?  Will  you  let  me 
try  to  find  out? 

Bernard.  (Rising)  Never!  \Miat  would  be 
the  good?  Would  she  take  me?  Just  look  at  me! 
I've  never  been  handsome,  and  my  adventurous  life 
has  not  exactly  improved  my  appearance.  I'm 
fifteen  years  older  than  she,  and  I  look  more. 

Mme.  Bernard.  What  difference  can  that 
make?  She  knows  all  your  good  qualities;  she's 
seen  you  at  work.  I  am  positive  she  would  be  proud 
to  be  your  wife. 

Bernard.  (IVith  a  forced  laugh)  My  niece, 
rather !  She  calls  me  Uncle — there's  the  whole 
story.  Don't  deceive  yourself.  Mother  dear;  if 
Marie  has  leanings  toward  anyone,  they're  not  to- 
ward sonny.  At  the  Fourchambaults'  there  is  a 
young  man  who  is  making  love  to  her,  and  she  con- 
siders him  charming. 

Mme.  Bernard.     What  makes  you  think  that? 

Bernard.  She  herself  recognizes  her  precarious 
position,  and  asks  me  to  get  her  out  of  the  danger 
zone  as  soon  as  possible.  For  some  days  past  I've 
been  trying  to  find  her  a  place  as  a  French  gover- 
ness in  an  English  family  I  know. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Would  Marie  have  to  leave  the 
country  ? 

Bernard.  (With  an  effort)  Yes.  But  I  should 
prefer  seeing  her  do  that  than  stay  where  she  is 
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now.     That   little   Leopold   is   a   sharp   rascal — he 
wouldn't  stop  short  of  anything. 

Mme.  Bernard.  But  Marie  is  perfectly  honor- 
able. 

Bernard.  (Becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
cited) I  shall  not  insult  her  by  doubting  it;  but  we 
know  to  our  sorrow  how  small  a  thing  a  promise 
of  marriage  is  with  people  of  that  sort,  and  how 
little  they  regard  it  as  a  debt  of  honor.  Oh,  race 
of  thieves,  more  damnably  accurst  than  highway 
robbers — shall  I  ever  get  the  chance  to  annihilate 
one  of  them? 

Mme.  Bernard.     You  frighten  me — your  eyes! 
— You're  letting  hatred  get  the  better  of  you ! — 
Against  whom  is  it? 
Bernard.     Do  you  ask? 

Mme.  Bernard.  Fve  never  seen  you  like  this, — 
never ! 

Bernard.  {Bursting  out)  Because  I've  always 
kept  good  hold  on  my  feelings  out  of  regard  for 
you !  But  the  danger  hovering  over  that  poor  girl 
has  awakened  all  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  against 
him — I  hate  him,  although  I  don't  even  know  him! 
Mme.  Bernard.  Bernard!  You  forget — he  is 
your  father! 

Bernard.     He  has  forgotten  that  /  am  his  son. 

Mme.  Bernard.    What  if  he  never  believed  that? 

Bernard.     {Astonished)     Never  believed  it? 

Mme.     Bernard.       {Falling     upon     the     sofa) 

Those  words  have  come  to  my  lips  a  hundred  times 

and  like  a  coward  I  have  kept  them  back.     That  is 

the  saddest  part  of  my  unhappy  past.     You  have 

awakened  so  much  in  my  conscience,  that  it  cried 

out  in  spite  of  myself. 

Bernard.     Your  conscience? 
Mme.    Bernard.      Your    father    was   an    honest 
man,  a   good  man — I   have  no  right  to  make  you 
despise   him ;   and   no   matter  how   insufficient  this 
explanation  is 
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Bernard.  (Quickly)  I  don't  want  to  hear  it — 
it's  useless :  I  don't  know  the  man,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know  him. 

Mme.  Bernard.    He  was  not  the  guilty  one. 

Bernard.     (Excitedly)     Who  was,  then? 

Mme.  Bernard.  I — and  his  father! — I,  who  sup- 
plied the  grounds  for  an  awful  suspicion ;  his 
father,  who  took  a  mean  advantage  of  me  when  I 
was  away. — I  went  to  Paris,  to  hide  myself ;  there 
I  received  a  letter,  a  short  brutal  letter,  telling  me 
that  everything  was  broken  off.  He  told  me,  with- 
out further  explanation,  that  his  father  had  opened 
his  eyes  for  him. 

Bernard.  But  you  went  at  once  to  accuse  your 
seducer? 

Mme.  Bernard.     (Averting  her  eyes)     No. 

Bernard.     No? 

Mme.  Bernard.  Forgive  me!  I  thought  only 
of  my  pride — I  wasn't  a  mother  yet !  And  when 
you  came  into  the  world,  I  understood  that  I  ought 
to  have  defended  myself,  for  your  sake — but  it  was 
too  late ;  I  had  proclaimed  myself  guilty  by  remain- 
ing silent. 

Bernard.  You  were  wise  not  to  say  anything. 
It  was  not  your  place  to  explain,  it  was  his  duty. — 
But  don't  call  him  a  good  man ;  a  good  man  would 
never  condemn  a  victim  unheard — he  never  accepts 
a  slander  without  certain  proof. 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Turning  aside  her  head)  Is 
it  not  the  first  punishment  of  a  fallen  woman  to  be 
suspected  by  the  very  man  who  caused  her  ruin? 
Every  appearance  is  against  her 

Bernard.  Appearances  were  of  no  importance; 
aren't  you  proof  to  the  contrary,  Mother?  You 
have  only  to  look !  You've  told  me  everything  you 
have  to  say,  haven't  you?  Now,  not  another  word! 
(Gesture  from  Mme.  Bernard)  Please!  It's  as 
hard  for  me  as  for  you!  (He  goes  to  the  door  at 
the  hack) 
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Mme.  Bernard.     Are  you  ^oing? 

Bernard.  I'm  looking  out  for  the  ship  Chauvet 
is  on.    Fm  going  to  the  pier.     {He  goes  out) 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Alone)  Does  he  blame  me 
for  defending  his  father?  Oh,  he'll  never  forgive 
him  !     I  shan't  mention  him  again ! 

{Enter  an  old  Servant.) 

Servant.  {In  an  evening  suit)  There  are  two 
ladies  very  anxious  to  see  you.  They're  collecting 
for  something. 

Mme.  Bernard.     Ask  them  to  come  in. 

(Enter  Mme.  Fourchambault  and  Blanche. 
Each  carries  a  purse  used  for  cash  contributions 
which  they  are  soliciting.  Mme.  Bernard 
motions  them  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa;  the  guests 
sit  down.  Mme.  Bernard  then  sits  on  a 
chair  to  one  side.) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Pardon  our  boldness, 
Madame.  During  the  past  month,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  patroness  of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  one  of  my  duties  is  to  open  a  door 
which  I  know  is  always  closed  except  to  charity. 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  have  already  made  a  dona- 
tion to  the  asylum  which  you  are  helping  to  support, 
but  it  shall  never  be  said  that  you  came  from  here 
empty-handed. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  expected  no  less, 
Madame,  of  your  generosity.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  you !  Both  of  us  love  a  very  interesting 
young  lady,  Mile.  Letellier,  who  is  now  enjoying 
my  hospitality. 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Rising  abruptly;  in  a  choked 
voice)     Are  you  Mme.  Fourchambault? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Also  rising)  Mme. 
Fourchambault,  Madame  t  Allow  me  to  introduce 
my  daughter. 
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Mme.  Bernard.     Mile.  Blanche. 

Blanche.  Who  has  very  much  wanted  to  meet 
you,  Madame,  after  all  the  good  things  Maia  has 
said  of  you.     (The  ladies  sit  down  again) 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Concealing  her  agitation)  I 
wish  she  praised  me  less  and  came  to  see  me  oftener. 
She  is  neglecting  me  a  little  since  you  settled  in 
Ingouville. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  You  will  probably  see 
her  to-day;  we  are  passing  the  day  at  Le  Havre, 
where  we  spent  the  night.  W'e  had  a  gala  dinner 
last  night  at  the  Prefecture,  and  we  are  going  to 
the  theater  to-night — in  the  Prefect's  box. — Oh,  let 
me  announce  to  vou  th'^  engagement  of  my  daugh- 
ter to  the  young  Baron  Rastiboulois. 

Mme.  Bernard.  My  hearty  congratulations, 
Mademoiselle ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  The  banns  are  pub- 
lished :  in  a  week  this  little  girl  will  be  a  baroness. 
We  sign  the  contract  next  Wednesday ;  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  our  little  soiree — it  will  be  quite  a  mod- 
est affair. 

Mme.  Bernard.     I,  Madame? 

Blanche.  Please,  for  your  son's  sake,  and 
Ma'ia's ! 

Mme.  Bernard.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure, 
ladies,  but — my  dress,  you  see? 

Blanche.     That's  so:  you're  in  mourning! 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  have  worn  it  for  many  years 
— I  shall  never  wear  anything  else. 

Blanche.    Is  that  why  you  don't  go  about,  then? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.    Blanche! 

Mme.  Bernard.    Yes,  Mademoiselle. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
causing  you  an  unhappy  thought.  We  regret  very 
deeply  that  you  cannot  come,  Madame. — Come. 
Blanche!     {She  rises) 

Blanche.  {Picking  up  her  pocketbook)  Re- 
member the  poor,  please ! 
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Mme.  Bernard.  We  were  forgettin^^.  {She 
opens,  then  closes  her  purse)  I  haven't  the  right 
amount  with  me.  Excuse  me  a  moment;  I'll  be 
back  shortly.     {She  goes  out,  left) 

Blanche.     Mai'a  is  right:  she's  very  nice! 

Mme.  Fourchamrault.  Not  at  all  bad;  she's 
gone  to  get  her  five-franc  piece ! 

Blanche.     How  do  you  know? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  When  she  opened  her 
purse  I  saw  gold. 

Blanche.     Well,  she's  already  given  something. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That's  true ;  but  if  she 
has  any  sort  of  breeding  she  must  know  that  peo- 
ple don't  give  collectors  like  me  five-franc  pieces. 
Why,  everything  looks  so  poor  here !  Look  at  the 
room  !    How  cold  ! 

Blanche.  It  is  a  trifle  severe — there  can't  be 
much  merry-making  in  this  place.  It  seems  quite 
in  harmony  with  Madame  Bernard's  looks. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Yes,  her  looks!  Can't 
you  see,  her  everlasting  mourning  is  only  a  form  of 
economy !  Do  you  believe  in  wearing  mourning 
forever  ? 

{Enter  the  Servant.) 

Servant.     {Announcing)     Mile.  Letellier! 

{Enter  Marie.) 

Marie.    You  here? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  You  made  us  so  curi- 
ous to  see  Mme.  Bernard — ! 

Blanche.  We're  here  on  a  pretext  of  collecting 
for  charity. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  She  has  gone  to  get  a 
five-franc  piece  for  us :  she  had  nothing  but  gold  in 
her  purse. 

Marie.     That's  not  like  her. 
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Mme.  Bernard.  (Shaking  hands  with  Marie) 
How  are  you,  Marie?  (To  Blanche)  Here  is  my 
contribution,  Mademoiselle.  (To  Marie)  Seem  as 
if  I  hadn't  seen  you  for  a  century ! 

Blanche.     A  thousand-franc  note,  Mamma! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Oh,  it's  too  much,  Ma- 
dame! 

Mme.  Bernard.  We  can  never  give  too  much 
to  the  orphans. 

Blanche.    How  they  will  bless  you! 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Taking  her  hand)  May  God 
bless  you  instead,  my  child!  (Smiling)  Let  it  be 
my  wedding  present ! 

Blanche.     My  nicest! 

Marie.     (Aside)     What  a  charming  woman! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Drily)  li  everyone 
is  as  generous  as  you,  Madame,  we  shall  reap  a  won- 
derful harvest. — Come.  Blanche  ! 

Blanche.  See  you  later,  Maia — Thank  you, 
Madame  :  you  will  bring  us  good  luck  ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (To  Mme.  Bernard) 
Don't  trouble  to  show  us  out,  please :  you  have  a 
visitor — (Aside,  as  she  stands  on  the  threshold) 
What  ostentation ! 

(Blanche  and  Mme.  Fourchambault  go  out.) 

Mme.  Bernard.    Why  does  she  seem  so  nettled.'' 

Marie.  She  headed  the  subscription  list  herself 
with  50  piasters — she  is  now  outdistanced  by  200 — 
it's  a  hard  dose  for  her  to  swallow. 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Smiling)  Really!  Tell  her 
my  gift  is  to  be  anonymous ! 

Marie.    That  will  put  her  in  good  humor  again. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Poor  woman!  My  son  says 
her  moral  sense  is — underdeveloped. 

Marie.    Your  son  holds  her  up  to  a  rather  diffi- 
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cult  standard — and  that  standard  is  right  under  his 
eyes !  Mme.  Fourchambault  is  as  honest  as  the 
average,  you  may  be  sure.  Perhaps  she  is  one  of 
those  people  who  like  to  deceive  themselves,  and 
see  the  stars  at  high  noon !  But  she's  really  a  very 
good  sort  of  woman — with  good  business  sense,  ex- 
cept that  sometimes  she  changes  her  monomanias! 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  see:  obstinate  and  changeable 
at  the  same  time. 

Marie.  That's  about  it.  She  is  like  a  .spoiled 
child;  we  must  forgive  her  and  admit  that  she  has 
compensating  qualities ! 

Mme.  Bernard.     What? 

Marie.     Em  thinking. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Well,  she  accommodates  her- 
self to  everyone! — Is  her  husband  happy  with  her? 

Marie.  I  think  so :  he's  not  too  particular. — He's 
so  good ! — Good,  the  way  bread  is  good !  It's  his 
fate  to  be  eaten !  He  lets  himself  be  devoured  with- 
out a  single  complaint — he's  ground  up  into  tiny 
crumbs ! 

Mme.  Bernard.  Why  do  you  make  fun  of  the 
poor  man? — That's  not  kind  of  you. 

Marie.  It  doesn't  prevent  my  loving  him,  any- 
way ! 

(Enter  Bernard.) 

Bernard.  (Aside)  Marie!  (To  Marie) 
How  are  you.  Mademoiselle?  (He  goes  to  the 
table) 

Marie.     How  are  you,  M.  Bernard? 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Leaving  the  sofa  and  going 
to  her  son)     Has  Chauvet  come? 

Bernard.  Yes,  he's  going  to  take  dinner  with  us 
to-night. 

Mme.  Bernard.    Is  he  well? 

Bernard.  (Laying  some  papers  on  the  table) 
Splendidly.  (To  Marie)  Papa  Fourchambault 
isn't  doing  well,  is  he? 
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Marie.    How  is  that? 

Mme.  Bernard.     Is  he  sick? 

Bernard.  Not  he!  His  business! — He's  about 
to  suspend  payment. 

Marie.     My  God! 

Mme.  Bernard.     Poor  man  ! 

Bernard.     {To  Marie)     Didn't  you  know? 

Marie.  No  one  in  the  family  knows  anything 
about  it — The  poor  people  ! 

Bernard.  He  didn't  want  to  confess  he  was 
ruined  until  the  last  resource  failed. 

Mme.  Bernard.  He  was  caught  in  that  dreadful 
failure  of  Cartier  Brothers,  wasn't  he? 

Bernard.     He  has  240,000  francs  of  their  notes. 

Mme.  Bernard.  And  will  he  go  bankrupt  for  so 
small  a  sum?    The  Great  House  of  Fourchambault ! 

Bernard.  Most  of  which  must  have  been  ex- 
terior decoration. 

Mme.  Bernard.    His  wife  ruined  him. 

Bernard.  Shouldn't  wonder! — The  poor  fel- 
low is  trying  everywhere  to  get  money — no  one  will 
let  him  have  a  sou.  The  very  fact  that  he  wants  to 
borrow  makes  everyone  suspicious ;  they  had  no 
idea  he  was  so  near  disaster ! 

Marie.     But  his  friends ? 

Mme.  Bernard.  They  are  in  danger  too,  because 
of  him — or  pretend  to  be — and  are  only  too  glad  to 
find  a  pretext  for  refusing  to  help  him. 

Marie.  Oh,  Madame !  Do  you  mean  that  this 
honest  man  cannot  find  a  single  friend  who  will  risk 
something  to  save  his  honor? 

Bernard.     In  business  there  are  no  friends! 

Marie.  He  has  at  least  one!  My  farm  is  sold; 
I'm  going  to  get  40,000  francs 

Mme.  Bernard.  Would  you  do  that?  That's  a 
kind  deed,  my  child! 

Bernard.     It'll  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Marie.  That's  so!  But  drops  of  water  make 
rivers ! 
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Bernard.  You  seem  to  be  deeply  concerned  for 
the  honor  of  that  family ! 

Marie.  Monsieur,  I  am.  They  took  me  in  when 
I  was  in  trouble,  and  Til  not  leave  them  when  they 
are  in  danger.  If  Em  the  only  one  who  will  help 
them, — I  who  have  known  them  for  so  short  a 
time — so  much  the  worse  for  the  others ! — Ell  see 
you  later!     (She  goes  out) 

Bernard.     But,  Mademoiselle 

Mme.  i^ERNARD.    Let  her  do  it. 

Bernard.    Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mme.  Bernard.  It's  so  good  to  see  a  kind  act! 
Besides,  that  will  cost  nothing:  someone  else  is 
going  to  save  M.  Eourchambault ! 

Bernard.      (Indifferently)     Yes?     Who? 

Mme.  Bernard.     (Supplicating  him)     You! 

Bernard.  I  ?  No  1  A  thousand  times  no !  I 
have  no  40,000  francs  to  throw  into  the  street ! 

Mme.  Bernard.    /  ask  you. 

Bernard.  What's  this  fellow  to  you — ?  you 
don't  even  know  him? 

Mme.  Bernard.  (///  at  ease)  Do  I  need  to 
know  him?  Marie's  affection  for  him  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  deserves  the  help  of  any  honest 
person.  Should  we  be  less  generous  than  that  poor 
child? 

Bernard.  (Crossly)  I'm  not  in  love  with  M. 
Leopold! — If  I  did  give  in  to  this  idea  of  yours,  I 
should  be  only  postponing  Fourchambault's  ruin — 
it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  when  it  comes.  With 
a  wife  like  his — he  can't  keep  her  from  squander- 
ing— his  position  will  always  be  as  precarious  as 
it  has  been :  more  so,  his  credit  won't  be  good. 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Meditating)  That  is  true,  we 
can't  take  half-way  measures — that  house  needs  to 
be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  yours !  I  don't  ask  you 
to  do  that,  I  command  you  I 

Bernard.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  that  fool? 
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Mme.  Bernard.  That's  the  only  way  you  could 
really  be  in  control — and  put  things  in  order. 

Bernard.  Why,  this  is  absurd!  If  it's  only  a 
question  of  money,  I — don't  object!  But  how  can 
I  manage  his  private  affairs? 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Rising  to  her  full  height) 
You  must — I  wish  it — it  is  your  duty. 

Bernard,  {After  a  pause)  That  man  is  my 
father. 

Mme.  Bernard.    Yes. 

Bernard.    Do  you  still  love  him? 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Simply)  No;  but  he  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  did  love.    I — beg  you  ! 

Bernard.  I  shall  do  everything  you  ask — I  shall 
look  after  his  welfare  as  if  it  were  my  own.  (Mme. 
Bernard  takes  his  hand  and  presses  it  to  her  lips) 
But  I  don't  have  to  tell  him  that  I  am  his  son,  do  I  ? 

Mme.  Bernard.  No,  certainly  not!  What  would 
be  the  use?  (They  sit  side  by  side,  his  hand  in 
hers) 

Bernard.  Good,  but  when  I'm  his  partner,  how 
can  I  prevent  his  coming  here? 

Mme.  Bernard.  My  rooms  are  on  a  separate 
floor,  you  know. 

Bernard.    He'll  ask  to  meet  you. 

Mme.  Bernard.  You  can  tell  him  I  never  meet 
anyone — you  can  pretend  that  I  object  to  your  part- 
nership. 

Bernard.  But  what  if  he  should  meet  you  some 
time,  by  accident?  He  might  be  coming  in  with 
me? 

Mme.  Bernard.  He  would  not  recognize  me 
now.  I  thought  of  all  these  things  before  I  let  you 
settle  in  Le  Havre.  Once  when  you  were  in  town 
on  business,  I  arranged  a  meeting  with  M.  Four- 
chambault. 

Bernard.     x\nd  didn't  he  recognize  you? 

Mme.  Bernard.     He  had  not  seen  me  for  thirtv 
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years :  my  face  had  changed,  and  my  name  was  not 
the  same. 

Bernard.  And  he  was  preoccupied  at  the  time! 
His  rich  marriage  didn't  succeed !  Poor  man ! 
What  a  family ! — There  he  is,  his  wife  despising 
him  and  his  children  with  no  respect  for  him! 
How  much  better  if  he  had  married  you ! 

Mme.  Bernard.  You  forget:  he  thought  I  was 
to  blame. 

Bernard.  (Shrugging  his  shoulders)  Oh,  now! 
now ! — Like  many  another,  he  chose  to  act  accord- 
ing to  conventional  morality,  not  the  real,  lasting 
morality.  He  got  his  just  punishment.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  condemn  him.     It's  good  for  him 

Mme.  Bernard.     Bernard! 

Bernard.  Then  it  isn't  good  for  him! — I'll  get 
that  200,000  francs  from  the  Bank 

Mme.  Bernard.    240,000. 

Bernard.  That's  so,  he  must  pay  back  Marie. 
Dear  child!  It, was  a  splendid  action! — (Kissing 
his  mother)     I — adore  you!     (He  goes  out,  back) 

Mme.  Bernard.  (She  stands  with  upturned 
eyes)    God  be  praised ! 

curtain 
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ACT  HI 

Scene: — The  draiving-room  in  the  Fourcham- 
BAULTs'  home,  at  Le  Havre. — At  the  hack  there 
is  a  mantel-piece,  between  two  windows. 
There  is  a  door  on  either  side  of  the  room, 
up-stage,  and  one  down-stage  to  the  right. 
Dozvn-stage  to  the  left  is  a  table.  Two  double 
chairs  are  near  the  mantel-piece;  a  small  sofa, 
center;  another  table,  right. 
Leopold  is  discovered  alone. 

Leopold.  (He  has  his  hat  on,  and  is  putting  on 
his  gloves.  Looking  at  the  clock)  Three  o'clock! 
Why  should  I  go  to  the  office?  Well,  to  satisfy 
Father!  {He  yawns)  Doesn't  take  me  long  to  get 
used  to  doing  without  the  club !  Well,  Fve  made  up 
for  lost  sleep  last  night!  To  bed  at  five  a.  m., 
and  up  at  two  in  the  afternoon — that's  just  right. 
Didn't  sleep  very  well,  though :  dreamed  that 
Mai'a  was  married  to  that  pirate  of  the  high  seas — 
I  was  furious  at  the  thought!  {He  yawns  again) 
Vm  fearfully  empty!  Oh,  of  course:  I  haven't  had 
any  lunch!  {He  rings  the  bell,  and  a  servant  ap- 
pears at  the  door,  left)  Bring  me  a  glass  of  Mal- 
aga and  some  biscuits — a  lot  of  biscuits 

(The  Servant  goes  out.  Enter  Blanche,  right. 
She  zvears  the  same  dress  as  in  the  second  act, 
and  carries  a  riding-whip,  wrapped  in  paper.) 

Blanche.    Here  we  are  ! 

Leopold.    Who,  we? 

Blanche.  Mother  and  I,  of  course.  Oh,  you 
needn't  look  for  her,  she's  not  hidden  in  my  skirt. 
She  went  straight  to  her  room,  where  the  notary  is 
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waiting.  He  has  some  important  news  for  her. 
{She  sits  on  the  sofa) 

Leopold.     It's  probably  about  the  contract. 

Blanche.     Probably. — Guess  where  we've  been? 

Leopold.    At  Mme.  Rastiboulois',  of  course. 

Blanche.  No!  Between  last  night's  dinnner 
and  to-night's  theater  I  haven't  as  yet  been  con- 
sumed with  a  desire  to  see  my  mother-in-law  to-be. 

Leopold.    Mother  should  have  been. 

Blancpie.  She  was — a  little  bit,  but  I  dissuaded 
her.  It  was  not  easy,  she's  like  a  little  child — she 
thinks  she's  a  baroness  and  a  prefect's  wife  at  the 
same  time.  If  this  marriage  were  to  fall  through, 
she'd  go  into  a  decline. 

Leopold.  But  it  can't — matters  have  gone  so 
far!  If  you  haven't  come  from  the  Prefecture, 
where  on  earth  have  you  come  from? 

Blanche.     Mme.  Bernard's. 

Leopold.    Ha!  Ha!  What  sort  of  person  is  she? 

Blanche.  Very  distinguished-looking.  You've 
lost  your  bet,  poor  old  Leopold.  I've  been  want- 
ing a  riding-whip,  so  I  bought  this  on  my  way 
home.    They'll  send  you  the  bill. 

Leopold.  Don't  put  that  among  your  wedding- 
presents  :  it  might  remind  you  of  your  husband- 
to-be  ! 

Blanche.  He  hasn't  anything  to  fear — if  he 
doesn't  begin  again. 

(Enter  the  Servant,  carrying  a  bottle  of  Malaga 
and  some  biscuits  on  a  tray.) 

Servant.     There,  Monsieur! 

Blanche.    For  you  ?    Are  you  just  having  lunch  ? 

Leopold.  (Sitting  down  and  dipping  a  biscuit 
into  the  wine)  This  is  the  first  thing  I've  had  to 
eat  to-day. 

Blanche.  Why,  Germain  told  us  you  were  to 
take  lunch  in  town. 
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Leopold.  I  instructed  him  to  tell  that  pious  lie 
— then  I  went  to  sleep  again. 

Blanche.  Lazy!  We  didn't  come  home  so  late 
last  night! 

Leopold,  I  know;  but  I'm  not  sure  whether  it 
was  the  bad  champagne  or  the  strange  bed 

Blanche.  It  must  have  been  the  bed!  It's  a 
long  time  since  you  slept  on  the  carpet — you  must 
be  nearly  dead ! 

Leopold.     What  do  you  mean? 

Blanche.  Will  you  wager  that  you  didn't  spend 
the  night  at  the  club  ?    Ten  louis ! 

Leopold.  And  fifty  I  lost:  total,  sixty!  No, 
thanks ! 

Blanche.  After  such  splendid  resolutions! 
What  weather-cocks  men  are ! 

Leopold.  Well,  Miss  Preacher,  for  your  edifica- 
tion let  mc  state  that  what  I  did  was  a  noble  deed. 
It  seems  that  Maia  has  been  slightly  compromised 
by  my  patriarchal  manners ;  now,  as  it  is  not  in 
my  character  to  compromise  ladies 

Blanche,     You  prefer  to  ruin  them? 

Leopold,  (Nervously)  Yes!  (Getting  hold 
of  himself)     What  are  you  talking  about,  child? 

Blanche.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur,  it  just 
slipped  out.  I  thought  I  was  a  week  older  than  I 
im;  in  a  week,  you  know,  I'll  have  the  right  to  say 
:i  lot  of  things  that  I  ought  not  to  think  to-day. 
(Enter  Marie,  right.  She  stands  by  the  door) 
Munny,  isn't  it? 

Leopold.    Yes,  very. 

Marie.  (Aside)  I  wonder  if  they  know  yet? — 
Has  your  father  come  in  ? 

Leopold.  No,  he's  at  the  office — where  I'm  not ! 
{The  clock  strikes)  Half  past!  What  a  row  I'm 
Li  for!     Pray  for  me,  Maia.     (He  goes  out) 

Blanche,  Fool!  He's  kept  me  here  half  an 
our:  I'll  go  and  fix  my  hair  and  be  back  at  once. 
{She  goes  out,  right,  down-stage) 
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Marie.  (Standing  near  the  mantel-piece)  M. 
Fourchambault's  absence  can  mean  only  bad  news ! 
Poor  people !    What  a  blow ! 

{Enter  Fourchambault,  at  the  hack.  He  crosses 
the  stage  in  silence,  and  sits,  down-stage,  on 
one  of  the  double  chairs.    Marie  goes  to  him.) 

Marie.     Well,  have  you  found  it? 

Fourchambault.    What? 

Marie.  What  you  were  looking  for?  I  know 
all  about  your  trouble ! 

Fourchambault.     Do  the  others  here  know  it? 

Marie.     Not  yet. 

Fourchambault.     No,  Fve  found  nothing. 

Marie.  I  was  luckier  than  you :  Fve  found 
40,000  francs  for  you.  (She  opens  a  small  pocket- 
hook  and  takes  some  hank-notes  from  it) 

Fourchambault.     Where  did  you  get  these? 

Marie.  (Lotvering  her  eyes)  From  someone 
who  doesn't  want  his  name  known ! 

Fourchambault.  How  can  I  give  him  a  re- 
ceipt ? 

Marie.     He  doesn't  want  one :  he  trusts  you. 

Fourchambault.     How  can  I  repay  him? 

Marie.     FU  take  it  to  him. 

Fourchambault.  (Rising,  deeply  touched) 
Take  it  to  him  now :  these  40,000  francs  can't  save 
me.  He  can  make  better  use  of  them  than  I  can ! 
She  is  too  generous  not  to  be  poor!  (Taking 
Marie's  hands  in  his)  Thank  you,  dear  child,  I 
appreciate  this !  But  keep  your  little  fortune,  I 
don't  need  it.  I  am  going  to  do  the  only  thing  I 
can  do :  ask  Mme.  Fourchambault. 

Marie.     What? 

Fourchambault.  She  is  rich.  I  have  no  right 
to  touch  her  personal  fortune  without  her  consent. 
I  know  she'll  force  me  to  pay  a  high  rate  for  my 
money,   but   there's   nothing  else  to   do.      And   yet 
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my  present  condition  is  her  fault.  I've  been  any- 
thing but  happy ! 

Marie.    And  a  little  your  fault,  too. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  know  that.  My  wife  is 
really  not  so  much  to  blame;  I've  been  too  indul- 
gent with  her.  I  can't,  somehow,  bear  to  refuse 
anything  to  anybody — and  then,  I  detest  argument. 
Look,  see  how  my  hand  is  trembling!  I'm  afraid 
to  see  my  wife! 

Marie.     Courage!     She  can't  refuse. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     Here  she  is. 

{Enter  Mme.  Fourchambault,  dowit-stage  right.) 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Well,  Monsieur,  was  I 
so  wrong  when  I  advised  you  to  let  Leopold  take 
care  of  your  business?  Stay,  Marie!  If  you  had 
only  listened  to  me,  we  wouldn't  be  where  we  are 
to-day ! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  How  could  Lcopold  havc 
done  any  better  than  I  ? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Never  mind  that.  I 
could  show  you  that  too  easily — only  I  don't  like 
to  strike  a  man  when  he's  down.  I  blame  you  for 
one  thing  only :  you  should  have  spoken  to  me  in- 
stead of  to  strangers,  and  letting  the  whole  town 
find  out  about  the  terrible  condition  your  business 
was  in.  You  make  people  think  your  wife  has  no 
heart,  no  sense !     I  can't  forgive  you  for  that. 

Marie.  (Aside  to  Fourchambault)  What 
did  I  say? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  (To  his  wife)  I  confess  I 
was  wrong.  But  Maia  will  tell  you  that  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  for  the  help  you  are  generous 
enough  to  offer  me. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  I?  I'm  not  offering 
you  anything!  This  morning  I  should  have,  but 
now,  what's  the  use?     Everyone  knows  about   it. 
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All  my  money  couldn't  save  you  now — my  notary 
just  told  me. 

FouKCHAMBAULT.  Then  do  you  want  me  to  file 
for  bankruptcy?  I  should  never  live  through  the 
shame ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I'm  just  as  ashamed  as 
you!  Such  a  pitiful  little  bankruptcy!  Well,  the 
only  thing  now  is  to  think  of  the  children's  fu- 
ture  

Marie.     And — honor? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  It's  not  a  question  of 
honor.  M.  Fourchambault  will  have  to  give  way 
to  force — as  my  notary  said. 

Marie.  But  if  you  are  still  rich  after  he  is  bank- 
rupt, the  dishonor  will  be  yours. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  My  dear  child,  you're 
a  little  savage.  Such  things  as  this  occur  every  day 
in  Europe ;  we  don't  do  such  quixotic  actions  as 
you  imply.     No  one  would  blame  us! 

Marie.  Except  your  husband — and  his  credi- 
tors. Savage  or  not,  Madame,  the  man  whose  name 
I  bear  never  need  be  ashamed  so  long  as  I  have 
independent  means  to  help  him ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Drily)  A  fine  the- 
ory! 

Fourchambault.  She  offered  me  all  her 
fortune. 

Marie.     And  I  oft'er  it  again. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Aside)  Can  she  be 
fishing  for  a  husband? — It's  very  nice,  Made- 
moiselle, and  does  you  credit,  but  I  am  first  and 
foremost  a  mother.  He's  asking  me  for  my  chil- 
dren's dowry.     I  refuse. 

(Enter  Leopold.     He  overhears  his  mother's  last 

words. ) 

Leopold.  (Quickly)  Refuse  for  my  sister,  but 
not  for  me ! 
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Mme.  Fourchambault,  Now  he  comes  and — ! 
This  is  the  last  straw ! 

Leopold.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can  save 
us!     I  don't  understand  why  you  hesitat-^? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  To  throw  the  little  we 
have  into  the  street  where  your  father  has  thrown 
the  rest? 

Leopold.    Don't  blame  him. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Whom  should  I  blame? 
He's  lacked  business  "  ^o  "  all  his  life,  and  now  he 
lacks  commonsense — perfect ! 

Leopold.  (Forcefully)  What  you  call  lack  of 
business  "  go  "  was  merely  friendly  confidence  in 
the  business  men  of  Le  Havre ;  what  you  call  lack 
of  commonsense,  I  call  his  business  honor — the 
honor  of  our  family,  and  I  thank  him  for  protect- 
ing it,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart !  Father,  you 
needn't  be  ashamed,  your  children  are  with  you ! 

Fourchambault.     My  son! 

Marie.     Good,  Leopold ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  If  we  act  on  our  feel- 
ings, everything  is  lost.  Don't  mix  sentiment  with 
business — as  my  notary  said.  You  may  all  be 
against  me ;  Til  take  matters  in  hand  for  every- 
body in  this  house — Fm  the  only  one  who  can 
manage  things.     Some  day  you'll  thank  me. 

Leopold.     But,  Mother 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     That's  my  last  word. 

Servant.      (Announcing)     Monsieur  Bernard. 

Leopold.    A  visit,  at  this  time! 

(Enter  Bernard.     He  is  very  nervous,  and  stops 
at  the  door.     Leopold  goes  to  him.) 

Leopold.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur,  but  you 
have  interrupted  a  family  conference 

Bernard.  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way.  ( To  Four- 
chambault) I  understand,  Monsieur,  that  you 
need  240,000  francs?     I  have  the  money  here. 

Fourchambault.     Monsieur ? 
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Mme.   Fourchambault.      (Aside)     What  luck! 

Leopold.  (Aside)  I'd  rather  be  under  obh'- 
gations  to  any  other  man  on  earth  than  him ! 

Fourchambault.  (To  Bernard)  The  mo- 
ment those  whom  I  had  a  ri^^ht  to  count  on  fail  me, 
you,  Monsieur,  who  owe  me  nothing — God  bless 
you  !     You — have  saved  my  life ! 

Leopold.     Your  life? 

Fourchambault.  Do  you  Imagine  I  should 
have  lived  after  this  disgrace? 

Bernard.     (Aside)     A  man  of  honor! 

Fourchambault.  How  grateful  I  am,  Mon- 
sieur  ! 

Bernard.  (Coldly)  There  is  no  question  of 
gratitude.  Monsieur.  This  is  not  so  much  a  serv- 
ice I  am  rendering  you,  as  a  pure  business  propo- 
sition. 

Leopold.     (Aside)     That's  better! 

Fourchambault.  (Sitting  on  a  chair,  left,  and 
motioning  Bernard  to  sit  down)  Two  birds  with 
one  stone,  then ! • 

Bernard.  This  is  what  I  propose :  I  believe  that 
the  House  of  Fourchambault  can  be  put  on  its  feet 
again,  and  I  offer  to  become  not  your  creditor,  but 
your  partner.    What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Fourchambault.  What  do  I  say?  You) 
money  is  welcome,  but  your  name — !  Wliy,  that 
alone  would  be  enough  to  give  me  full  credit  again, 
and  then  your  energy  and  experience 

Bernard.     Good  I     Then  you  accept? 

Fourchambault.  I  should  think  I  did!  (Hi- 
shakes  hands  zvith  Bernard;  Bernard  hesitates  c 
moment  before  taking  Fourchambault's  hand) 

Bernard.  (Rising)  Done!  Hand-shake  before 
the  contract,  like  the  immersion  at  home  before  tht 
baptism.*  Introduce  me  at  your  office  to-day  as 
your  partner. 

♦In  France  It  is  often  customary  for  the  parents  to  baptize  their 
child  formally,  at  home,  before  the  church  ceremony. 
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Mme.  Fourchambault.  Allow  the  family  to 
thank  you  sincerely,  Monsieur! 

Leopold.  (Coldly)  I  trust,  Monsieur,  that  you 
will  find  the  arrangement  as  profitable  for  yourself 
as  for  us! 

Bernard.  (Coldly)  I  make  the  oflfer  in  that 
hope.  Shall  we  go  into  your  office,  M.  Fourcham- 
bault? We  have  some  important  matters  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Fourchambault.  (Leading  the  way)  This 
way,  please ! 

Bernard.  (To  Marie,  zuho  shakes  his  hand 
warmly,  in  the  passage-way)     Are  you  glad? 

Marie.    Oh,  yes  I 

(Bernard  and  Fourchambault  go  out,  left.) 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     What  great  luck! 

Marie.  To  think  that  he  was  so  near  all  the 
time !  And  we  never  suspected !  When  I  think  of 
what  M.  Fourchambault  said  he  would  have 
done 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  shouldn't  have  let 
him  do  that !  Poor  old  fellow !  I  had  to  summon 
up  all  my  will-power  to  refuse  him !  Now  all's 
well  that  ends  well — oh,  no :  everything's  not 
ended ! 

Leopold.    What's  the  matter? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Your  sister's  mar- 
riage ? 

Leopold.  Are  you  afraid  they'll  want  to  break 
it  of!? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  The  House  of  Four- 
chambault is  under  a  cloud! 

Leopold.    It  will  come  out  soon! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  hope  so,  but  between 
a  house  under  a  cloud,  and  one  in  full  prosperity, 
like  that  of  the  Duhamels 
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Leopold.  The  Baron  is  too  proud  to  break  it  off 
for  a  matter  of  money ! 

Marie.  (Insinuatingly)  Madame  means  that 
it  would  be  more  gracious  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
refusing? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I?  I  don't  mean  that 
at  all ! 

Leopold.  Well,  you  are  wrong — Marie  is  per- 
fectly right.  We  ought  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  And  what  if  the  Baron 
accepts  ? 

Leopold.  He  will  do  a  shameful  and  dishonor- 
able deed :  that's  all. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That's  all?  And  what 
about  Blanche? 

Marie.  I  really  think  she  wouldn't  very  much 
regret  her  fiance! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That  isn't  the  question: 
the  banns  are  published,  the  invitations  sent  out  for 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  the  trousseau  linen  is 
all  marked  with  a  crown 

Leopold.     Take  off  the  cr6wn! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  People  will  laugh  at 
us! 

Leopold.  Let  them  laugh !  They'd  rather  make 
fun  of  the  prefect !  You  know  France !  And  then, 
for  that  matter,  what  of  it?  Let  us  act  honorably, 
no  matter  what  happens.  Father  will  have  to  go 
to  the  prefecture,  the  sooner  the  better 

Germain.  (Announcing)  M.  le  Baron  Rasti- 
boulois. 

Leopold.    The  Baron ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     So  soon! 

(Enter  Rastiboulois.  ) 

Rastiboulois.     What   is  this   I   hear,   my   poor 
friends?    May  I  speak  before  Mademoiselle? 
Leopold.    She  is  one  of  the  family ! 
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Rastiboulois.  (Aside)  So  they  say! — Believe 
me  when  I  say  that  no  one  more  than  I  feels  more 
keenly  this  misfortune  that  has  come  to  you !  My 
son  is  hard  hit  by  the  blow — he  loved  Mademoiselle 
Blanche  so  deeply ! 

Leopold.  Loved?  He  doesn't  love  her  any 
longer,  then? 

Rastiboulois.  I  don't  say  that — but  you  under- 
stand  ? 

Leopold.  We  understand  so  well  that  my  father 
was  about  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  refusing. 
We  regret  that  you  were  put  to  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing first ! 

Rastiboulois.  I  should  have  expected  no  less 
from  your  sense  of  what  is  fitting. 

Leopold.  But  we  should  have  expected  more 
from  your  sense  of  courtesy. 

Rastiboulois.    Oh,  I 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Li  a  word,  you  wish  to 
break  off  the  match ? 

Rastiboulois.  Alas,  Madame,  as  a  father,  as  a 
magistrate,  as  a  gentleman 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  thought  you  were 
above  monetary  considerations 

Rastiboulois.  (Rather  sharply)  Ah,  money! 
Your  ruin  if  anything  would  have  brought  us  closer 
together :  the  only  question  in  my  mind  before  was 
the  disparity  of  our  fortunes.  I  have  said  that  con- 
tinually, from  the  house-tops,  in  the  streets  of  Le 
Havre.  What  would  Le  Havre  say  now,  what 
would  all  France  say  if  Rastiboulois  were  to  take 
back  his  word  like  the  lowest  of  serfs?  No,  no, 
Madame,  if  I  withdraw  now  it  is  solely  because 
bankruptcy  stares  you  in  the  face ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Bankruptcy?  I  don't 
understand  ? 

Rastiboulois.     Why,  M.  Fourchambault's ? 

Leopold.  There  is  no  question  of  bankruptcy. 
Monsieur. 
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Rastiboulois.  (In  consternation)  What? 
Isn't  your  father  about  to  suspend  payment? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.    Who  told  you  that? 

Rastiboulois.  Why — your  notary,  Madame, 
who  is  Hkewise  my  own. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  To-morrow  we  shall 
open  our  windows  as  usual.  All  payments  will  be 
made. 

Rastiboulois.  Indeed!  Oh,  I'm  charmed, 
charmed 

Marie.     (Aside)     That's  not  hard  to  see! 

Rastiboulois.  Madame,  you  are  making  a  great 
and  noble  sacrifice ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  There  is  no  sacrifice  at 
all.  Monsieur ! 

Rastiboulois.  (Stupefied)  Then  you  are  not 
paying  the  deficit?     Who  then? 

Leopold.     M.  Bernard. 

Rastiboulois.     M.  Bernard! 

Leopold.  Who  has  just  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  my  father. 

Rastiboulois.  (Agreeably  surprised)  Partner- 
ship ? !  Ah,  that's  dififerent !  Why  couldn't  you  tell 
me  that  at  once?  This  good  fortune  you  have 
richly  deserved,  my  dear  friends !  That's  a  bit  of 
news  that  will  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
Duhamels !  I  shan't  be  sorry ;  they  haven't  acted 
very  friendly  to  you  in  this  business,  I  tell  you. 
Ha!  Ha!  They  thought  they  would  be  alone  in 
the  field  now !  Ha !  Ha !  I  can  see  their  faces 
when  they  hear  that  M.  Bernard  is  your  part- 
ner  

Leopold.     Silent  partner. 

Rastiboulois.  What  is  his  share  in  the  busi- 
ness?   What  did  he  put  in? 

Leopold.     240,000  francs. 

Rastiboulois.  No  more?  You  know  the  part- 
ner can't  be  held  for  more  than  he  has  originally 
paid? 
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Leopold.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  giving 
you  the  chance  of  refusing  a  second  time. 

Marie.  But  what  would  Le  Havre  say?  What 
would  France  say? 

Rastiboulois.  (Drily)  Mademoiselle,  I  am 
glad  I  was  told  you  were  of  the  family!  (To  him- 
self) Fool !  She  could  have  got  me  out  of  this 
beautifully! — France  will  say,  my  jocose  young 
friend,  that  Rastiboulois  is  faithful  to  his  motto: 
"  One  heart,  one  promise."  I  have  given  both, 
Madame,  and  I  take  back  neither. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Ah,  Baron,  I  have 
found  the  real  Baron  again ! 

Rastiboulois.  On  the  field  of  honor — as  al- 
ways ! 

Marie.     (Aside)     Too  much  plume!* 

Rastiboulois.  (Hypocritically)  I  cannot  tell 
you,  my  dear  friends,  my — relatives,  how  happy  I 
am  over  the  outcome  of  this  little  conference !  I 
wish  Fourchambault  were  here;  Fd  like  to  take  him 
in  my  arms. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  He  is  conferring  with 
his  partner. 

Rastiboulois.  Oh,  don't  disturb  him.  To-night 
we'll  have  a  time  of  it :  don't  forget,  I  am  taking 
you  all  to  the  theater ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  We  shan't  forget, 
never  fear ! 

Rastiboulois.  I  hope  Mile.  Letellier  will  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  joining  the  company? 

Marie.  (Formally)  Too  good  of  you,  Mon- 
sieur. 

Rastiboulois.  Not  at  all — it's  merely  a  hobby 
of  mine :  a  horticulturist  who  delights  in  collecting 
roses ! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     Please,  Baron! 

*  An  allusion  to  a  famous  sayingr  of  Henri  IV,  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  always  to  be  found  upon  the  field  of  honor— "sur  le  chemln  de 
rhonneur"--and  migrht  be  distinguished  by  his  plume — "  panache." 
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Leopold.     (Aside)     Fatuousness! 

Rastiboulois.  {Bowing)  Madame!  Till  this 
evening,  Mademoiselle. 

Marie.     Thank  you,  Monsieur. 

Rastiboulois.  I  thank  you!  (Aside)  Yes,  / 
do!     (He  goes  out) 

Leopold.  I'm  sorry  the  trousseau  linen  is 
marked ! 

Marie.  Poor  child !  What  good  are  all  her 
qualities  if  she's  to  be  bartered  like  that? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  This  is  Europe,  my 
dear. 

Marie.  What  a  fine  European  your  Baron  is! 
If  he  thinks  I'm  going  to  accept  his  invitation 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Why  did  you  seem  to 
accept  it  just  now? 

Marie.  He  accepted  for  me.  You'll  excuse  me 
lo-night,  won't  you? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     If  you  like. 

Leopold.    Excuse  me,  too,  will  you? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     No,  not  you. 

Leopold.    I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Neither  did  I,  but 
that's  no  reason — (Aside)  He  wants  to  stay  alone 
with  her ! — Listen  to  me :  come  to  my  box,  if  only 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

Leopold.     I  can't  refuse  that. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Taking  him  aside) 
And  remember  your  grandfather's  wise  words : 
"  The  worst  sin  is  to  marry  a  girl  without  a 
dowry." 

(Enter  Fourchambault  and  Bernard.) 

Bernard  and  Fourchambault.  Ah.  here  we 
are.  (To  Leopold  and  Marie)  Children,  we  have 
to  confer  with  Mme.  Fourchambault. 

Leopold.    Does  M.  Bernard  think  I'm  too  young? 

Bernard.     Stay  if  you  like! 
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Leopold.  Fd  rather  go.  (Offering  his  hand  to 
Marie)  Fm  very  glad,  Mademoiselle,  to  be  driven 
from  this — paradise  ! 

(Bernard  shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Marie.  (Smiling)  A  paradise — but  without 
the  apple ! 

Leopold.     Unfortunately! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Aside)  Little  impu- 
dence!    (Leopold  and  Marie  go  out) 

Fourchambault.     Speak,  M.  Bernard. 

Bernard.     You  have  the  floor,  Monsieur. 

Fourchambault.     No,  you. 

Bernard.  Very  well.  We  have  gone  over  the 
whole  situation,  Madame,  and  are  agreed  on  the 
first  point :  a  modification  of  your  household  ar- 
rangements. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (To  her  husband) 
What,  modify  my  household  arrangements? 

Fourchambault.  Yes,  my  dear;  M.  Bernard 
thinks  that  certain  economies 

Bernard.  To  sum  the  matter  up :  you  spend 
120,000  francs  a  year;  we  believe  that  you  can  do 
very  well — keep  your  house  on  a  very  respectable 
and  honorable  footing — with  40,000. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  With  40,000!  Tell  me 
how.  Monsieur. 

Bernard.  Gladly,  Madame :  it's  very  simple. 
You  now  have  six  horses,  ten  servants,  a  house  at 
Le  Havre,  a  villa  at  Ingouville 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Throwing  her  ring  of 
keys  on  the  table)  There  are  my  keys,  Monsieur! 
That's  the  simplest  way  of  all ! 

Fourchambault.  Now,  now,  now,  don't  get  an- 
gry  

Mme.  Fourchambault.  If  I  have  to  bow  down 
to  a  stranger  in  my  own  house 

Fourchambault.     M.  Bernard  is  not  a  stranger, 
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he  is  my  partner.     He  is  defendinor  our  common 
interests — it  is  his  right. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  And  what  rights  have 
I  ?  Didn't  I  bring  you  800,000  francs  when  I  mar- 
ried you?  Is  it  right  for  you  to  reduce  our  ex- 
penses to  40,000  francs  a  year — that's  only  the  in- 
terest on  my  dowTy?  Do  you  think  it's  just  to  Uve 
on  me? 

Bernard.  Oh,  Madame,  I  am  defending  your 
husband's  and  your  own  rights  as  well  as  you  are, 
and  preserving  your  husband's  dignity.  Let  us 
just  see  what  this  dowry  amounts  to ;  you  make  a 
great  point  of  it.  It  seems  that  M.  Fourchambault 
neither  cares  for  nor  can  afford  this  annual  ex- 
penditure of  120,000  francs. 

Fourchambault.     Oh,  no! 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Between  her  teeth) 
Coward ! 

Bernard.     Of  these  120,000  francs,  you  supply 
40,000.      Your    husband   therefore,    spends    80,000 
francs  a  year.     Now  he  has  done  this  for  about 
thirty  years.     Figure  up  how  many  times  you  have, 
spent  your  dowry,  and  then  let  us  drop  the  subject. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Going  to  her  hus- 
band)    What's  this? 

Fourchambault.     Just  three  times,  my  dear. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     (Astonished)     Oh! 

Bernard.  M.  Fourchambault  will  make  you 
out  a  budget  which  we  shall  arrange,  and  upon 
which  we  shall  be  ready  to  hear  your  opinion. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  I  won't  let  you  have  it. 
Monsieur ! 

Bernard.    So  much  the  better. — Now,  Monsieur, 
let  us  carry  our  money  to  your  cashier  for  his  pay 
ments  to-morrow.    At  your  service,  Madarne.     (//. 
opens  the  door  at  the  back,  right,  and  awaits  Four 
chambault) 

Fourchambault.  Till  later,  dear.  ( Aside  > 
Poor,  poor  dear!     (They  go  out) 
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Mme.  Fourchambault.  (Angrily)  That  Ber- 
nard! The  brutal — !  (Sentimentally)  That's  the 
kind  of  husband  I  ought  to  have  had! 


CURTAIN 

ACT  IV 


Scene: — Same  as  in  Act  III. — Mme.  Fourcham- 
bault and  a  Servant  are  present. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Ask  M.  Leopold  to 
come  here  a  moment. 

Servant.  Monsieur  has  gone  riding  with  Mile. 
Blanche  and  Mile.  Letellier. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Good.  Well,  then, 
when  they  return!  (The  Servant  goes  out)  They 
wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  the  stables. — Poor  chil- 
dren !  That  Mai'a  seems  set  on  trotting  around 
after  my  son. — Of  course,  Blanche  is  with  them — ! 
But  people  are  so  suspicious  nowadays !  We  can't 
afford  to  have  any  more  gossip  at  this  time.  Hm ! 
only  last  night  the  Prefect  made  me  say  more  than 
I  intended. 

(Enter  Fourchambault,  right.) 

Fourchambault.  Well,  dear,  how  do  you  like 
your  finance  minister?     And  the  budget? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.     (Rising)     Not  at  all. 

Fourchambault.  Ha!  But  last  night  it  seemed 
that  the  Prefect  had  pretty  well  convinced  you  of 
the  advantage  of  Bernard's  reforms !  You  know  I 
have  cut  down  only  as  much  as  I  had  to. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
object  to.  Somehow  you  can  never  be  reasonable, 
you  can't  do  things  by  halves.    Last  night  the  Pre- 
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feet  made  a  very  profound  remark — it  would  do 
you  good  to  remember  it — there  are  only  two  things 
which  can  keep  up  appearances  for  a  business 
founded  on  credit :  parsimony  or  prodigality. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Very  profound,  indeed.  But 
you  see,  I  wanted  to  make  the  transition  easier  for 
you. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  No  transition !  Here's 
another  thing  the  Prefect  said :  You  who  were  once 
the  Mother  of  the  Graces,  become  now  the  Mother 
of  the  Gracchi !  * 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     I  dou't  scc  the  point. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  It's  clear  enough:  after 
having  reigned  as  Queen  of  Fashion,  I  must  com- 
pensate the  brilliancy  of  my  reign  by  the  brilliancy 
of  my  abdication.  I  want  people  to  see  me  pass 
through  the  streets,  on  foot,  in  a  plain  woolen  dress, 
and  I  want  them  to  say :  There  is  the  woman  who 
wishes  no  other  jewels  than  her  children. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.      NoW  I   SCC  ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  (Giving  him  the  pa- 
pers she  has  been  holding)  That's  good.  Now  you 
may  reduce  the  budget:  toilette,  carriages,  foot- 
men  

FouRCHAMBAULT.  We  mustu't  go  to  extremes — 
we  should  keep  at  least  one  carriage  and  one  horse. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  No,  no — no  shabby- 
genteel  respectability !  Nothing  middle-class  !  We 
have  sufficiently  noble  connections  not  to  blush  for 
our  aristocratic  simplicity. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    But  a  carriage  for  a  banker  is 

economy. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Just  as  it  is  for  a  doc- 
tor. Well,  I  don't  believe  in  professional  carriages. 
Take  a  cab  when  you  need  one. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     But,  my  dearest - 

Mme.   FouRCHAMBAULT.     Are  you  objecting  to 

*  An  attempted  pun  on  "  Graces,"  and  "  Gracques.' 
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:hese  reforms  now?     I  shall  speak  to  M.  Bernard. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    Fll  take  the  cab ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  And  don't  foro^et  to 
cancel  the  lease  for  our  villa  at  Ingouville — to-day ! 
You  know  to-morrow  will  be  too  late — you  mustn't 
renew  the  lease. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Ycs,  they  will  renew  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Fll  write  a  letter  to  the  proprie- 
or. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Of  course  we  have  the 
right  to  sublet  this  house 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  dou't  want  you  to  be  de- 
prived of  everything. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Poverty  from  now  on 
's  going  to  be  my  luxury.  On  my  grave  I  want  the 
vords :  "  She  stayed  at  home ;  she  wore  cotton." 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Your  grave,  dear!  We're 
far  from  that ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Who  knows?  Our 
'  odies  are  frail  things — I  feel  that. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.       NouSCUSe  ! 

Enter  Blanche,  at  the  back,  in  riding-clothes,  a 
zi'allet  slung  over  her  shoulders.) 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  Alone?  Where  is 
Leopold?    And  Maia? 

Blanche.  (Sitting  to  the  left  of  the  table)  I 
')eat  them  by  a  mile!    Of  course,  I  had  Roland! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  (Pointing  to  the  wallet) 
What's  that? 

Blanche.  Paper  wallet. — We've  been  playing 
1  game — Rally  Papers — !    It  was  such  fun  ! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     Rally  Papers?     What's  that? 

Blanche.  (Laying  her  whip  on  the  table. — To 
her  mother)     Shall  I  tell  him? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.     Oh!     I   don't  care! 

Blanche.  (To  Fourchambault)  Sort  of 
chase:  one  rider  is  a  deer;  he's  given  five  minutes' 
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start.  He  has  a  bag  of  papers  which  he  throws 
away  as  he  rides :  that's  the  trail.  He's  got  to  put 
the  hounds  off  the  scent,  see?  I  was  the  deer,  and 
I  escaped  the  others.  They're  looking  for  me  up 
hill  and  down  dale 

{Enter  Marie,  left,  in  street-costume,) 

Blanche.  (Rising)  Here  already?  And 
changed  so  soon? 

Marie.  I  gave  up  when  I  lost  the  scent — I  came 
back  by  a  short-cut. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    And  Leopold? 

Marie.  I  left  him  arguing  with  his  horse  at  the 
edge  of  a  ditch.  They  may  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing by  now.     I  don't  know  ! 

Blanche.  And  I  thought  I  was  being  pursued! 
I  wasn't. — That's  funny,  now,  isn't  it? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  The  child  is  wet 
through  with  perspiration.  Quick,  go  and  change. 
(She  conducts  Blanche  to  the  door,  left) 

Blanche.     Don't  bother. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     She'll  ring  for  Justine. 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  What,  leave  my  child 
in  mercenary  hands? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     (Asidc)     Cornelia! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  (To  Blanche) 
Quick!  Don't  get  cold  1  (To  her  husband)  Don't 
forget  to  write  to  the  landlord! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  (Going  to  the  right)  At 
once!  (Mme.  Fourchambault  and  Blanche  go 
out,  left.  Aside)  U  I  had  to  choose  my  pose,  I'd 
choose  the  one  she's  taking  now. — At  least,  it's 
cheaper  than  the  other!  (He  sends  a  kiss^  to 
Marie,  who  has  remained  at  the  door,  back.  Then 
he  goes  out,  right) 

Marie.  (Following  Fourchambault  with  her 
eyes)  The  dear  good  man!  1  am  profoundly 
happy  to  be  able  to  help  save  him  !     How  grateful  1 
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am  to  M.  Bernard!  He  has  a  good  heart!  (To 
Leopold  zvho  enters  at  the  hack)     At  last! 

Leopold.     I'm  very  angry  ! 

Marie.     At  the  horse? 

Leopold.     No,  at  you. 

Marie.     What  have  I  done? 

Leopold.  Take  advantage  of  me,  and  gallop  off 
full  speed,  making  a  face  at  me — do  you  think  that 
was  nice? 

Marie.  I  admit  the  face  wasn't  nice,  but  really, 
you  were  too  funny ! 

Leopold.  You're  just  proud  because  your  horse 
would  leap  without  b^ing  urged.  While  mine — ! 
An  everyday  occurrence ! 

Marie.  But  what  isn't  of  everyday  occurrence 
is  a  ditch  which  cuts  in  half  a  declaration  of  love: 
a  gallant  lover  punctuating  his  tender  advances 
with  "  Whoa !  Get  up.  there  !  "  while  the  amazon 
laughs  at  him.  You  must  admit  that's  funny — 
you're  leaving  that  declaration  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch. 

Leopold.    Wliat  if  it  attempted  to  climb  out? 

Marie.    I  have  a  magic  formula  to  send  it  back. 

Leopold.  I  confess  I  was  a  bit  ridiculous — but 
what  I  felt  for  you  was  not — that  is :  deep  and  sin- 
cere. You  hadn't  been  here  three  days  before  I 
fairly  quivered — and  to-day 

Marie.     Whoa  ! — Go  on  ! 

Leopold.     No — I  can't — now  ! 

Marie.     In  the  ditch?    AMiat  did  I  tell  you? 

Leopold.     I  hate  you  ! 

Marie.  (Sitting  dozun  by  the  table)  This  has 
no  more  truth  in  it  than  what  you  said  before. 

Leopold.  \Miich  is  as  much  saying  that  you  be- 
lieve me  incapable  of  a  single  serious  thought? 

Marie.    Yes,  little  Leopold! 

Leopold.  What  if  I  should  prove  some  day  that 
I  am? 

Marie.     Oh,  then  I  shouldn't  laugh  at  you. 
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Leopold.  What  proof  do  you  want,  if  all  I  have 
given  you  are  not  enough? 

Marie.    What  proof — ? — Oh, — I  don't  know 

Leopold.  But — you — you've  completely  changed 
ni'^.  What  all  the  arguments  of  my  family  have 
failed  to  accomplish,  you  have  done — a  single  look 
from  you  did  the  work.  H  you  knew  what  a  use- 
less sort  of  fellow  I  was  before  I  met  you,  you 
would  be  ver}^  proud  of  your  influence  over  me. 
You  don't  think  that's  much,  do  you?  I  big  to  dif- 
fer. No  matter  how  humble  the  creature,  it  is  a 
v/onderful  thing  to  have  brought  it  into  being — and 
this  creature  is  of  your  own  making.  You  have 
made  a  new  man  of  me. 

Marie.  In  any  event  I  have  done  you  a  good 
turn. 

Leopold.  (Sitting  near  her)  One  that  will  make 
me  unhappy  forever,  if  wou  refuse  to  love  me.  Oh, 
my  dear  Mai'a !  Don't  despise  your  work — finish 
it — you  can  with  a  single  word. 

Marie.    Are  you  then  really  serious  ? 

Leopold.    Very ! 

Marie.  My  dear  friend,  you  are  out  of  your 
mind!  What  would  your  mother  say  if  she  heard 
you  ? 

Leopold.  She  doesn't,  and  she  shan't!  I'll  hide 
my  happiness  from  her,  from  the  whole  world ! 
(Marie  listens  to  the  rest  of  what  Leopold  says, 
with  doivncast  eyes,  her  eyebrows  eontracted)  Oh. 
Maia!  This  union,  so  free,  so  mysterious!  Th.ink 
of  the  joy  of  overridin^g  the  silly  conventions  and 
prejudices  of  society — to  belong  to  one  another — 
What  a  dream  !  Say  that  one  word,  dearest,  and 
my  life  is  yours!     {He  kneels  at  her  feet) 

Marie.  (Irritated,  risiuc/  abruptly)  Stand  up! 
(Leopold  gets  up.  She  looks  at  him  for  an  instant, 
and  shrugs  her  shoulders)  You  are  foolish,  poor 
Leopold!     And  we  were  sucli  good  friends! 

Leopold.     Sh !     Father ! 
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(Enter  Fourchambault,  a  letter  in  his  hand.) 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  You  there!  Good!  I  want 
you  to  saddle  your  horse. 

Leopold.     But  Eve  just  been  riding. 

Fourchambault.  Ride  again.  Secret  errand. 
Take  this  letter  to  Ingouville,  give  it  to  the  proper 
person,  and  wait  for  an  answer. 

Leopold.  Very  well,  Papa.  (Aside)  She 
made  a  face,  then!     (He  goes  out  at  the  back) 

Marie.     (Aside)     It  was  bound  to  come  to  that! 

Fourchambault.  (Rubbing  his  hands)  Re- 
forms, my  dear  Ma'ia,  reforms !  My  wife  is  more 
eager  for  them  than  L  Bernard  has  only  to  sug- 
gest.   What  a  man,  my  dear !    What  a  man ! 

Marie.  Then  I  leave  you  in  safe  hands.  I  go 
with  no  misgivings. 

Fourchambault.  Are  you  thinking  of  leaving 
us? 

Marie.    I  must ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

Fourchambault.  Because  we  are  forced  to 
economize? 

Marie.  No,  my  friend,  but  I  must  think  of  my 
future. 

(Bernard  appears  at  the  back.) 

Fourchambault.  (Not  seeing  Bernard) 
We'll  see  to  getting  you  a  situation. 

Bernard.  (Advancing,  to  Fourchambault) 
Good!     (To  Marie)     It's  found! 

Marie.  (Rising)  Thank  you!  It  couldn't 
have  happened  better ! 

Fourchambault.     Ungrateful ! 

Marie.  No,  not  ungrateful,  but  reasonable  and 
resolute ! 

Bernard.  But  you  must  leave  France — go  to 
England. 

Marie.  (Surprised)  Is  it  so  advantageous 
then? 
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Bernard.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  if  I 
weren't  quite  sure  I  was  puttino^  you  into  the  hands 
of  an  exceptionally  good  and  honorable  family.  I 
have  not  relied  merely  on  hearsay,  I  myself  have 
investigated.  I  have  been  talking  things  over  with 
Sir  John  Sunter  for  the  past  week 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     The  owner  of  the  yacht? 

Bernard.  (Smiling)  I  am  the  owner  of  the 
yacht. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  You  buy  yachts  then?  Just 
like  my  wife?    What  the  devil's  the  use  of  that? 

Bernard.  So  far  it  has  served  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  John  Sunter. 

Marie.     How  obliging  you  are,  M.  Bernard! 

Bernard.  I  shall  also  be  in  a  position  to  visit 
Brighton  from  time  to  time,  and  see  whether  our 
little  friend  likes  her  young  pupils. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Ah!  Personally,  I  am  sub- 
ject to  sea-sickness,  but  I  hope  you'll  take  me  along 
from  time  to  time. 

Marie.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  kind 
friends !  You  give  me  courage  to  go  into  exile. 
When  must  I  give  my  answer? 

Bernard.  You  have  twenty-four  hours  to  think 
the  matter  over. 

Marie.     I  shall  consider  it  well. 

Bernard.  And  now,  M.  Fourchambault !  (To 
Marie,  who  is  about  to  leave)  No,  you  may  stay! 
— I  understand  that  the  Prefect's  son  is  going  to 
marry  your  daughter. 

Fourchambault.  (Sitting  down  at  the  table) 
That's  so :  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Pardon  me,  but  so 
many  things  have  been  happening  since  yester- 
day  

Bernard.     You  approve  of  this  marriage? 

Fourchambault.     Well — yes  and  no. 

Marie.  (Seated  to  the  left  of  the  table)  Mmo 
Fourchambault  is  very  much  attached  to  the  idea. 

Bernard.      (Sitting  down  opposite    h"'ouRCHAM- 
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bault)  And  you  are  going  to  sacrifice  your 
daughter  for  the  sake  of  your  wife's  vanity? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
friend,  but  really —do  you  pretend  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  my  daughter  than  either  my  wife  or  my- 
self? 

Bernard.  I  have  no  right,  of  course,  but  my 
duty  requires  me  to  think  of  a  splendid  young 
man  whom  this  rnarriasfe  will  drive  to  despair. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     Who  is  that? 

Bernard.     My  associate,  Victor  Chauvet. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.    I  thought  he  was  in  Calcutta? 

Marie.     He  arrived  here  yesterday. 

Bernard.  And  that  was  the  news  he  received 
when  he  landed.  Fie  came  to  me  this  morning, 
heart-broken,  and  told  me — I  knew  nothing  about 
it.  I  was  all  cut  up  to  see  him  sobbing.  He  loves 
your  daughter,  and  I  know  he  would  make  her 
happy. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  I'm  sure  he  would!  But  my 
wife  won't  listen  to  it!  She  is  the  one  who  sup- 
plies the  dowry,  you  see! 

Bernard.  But  Chauvet  asks  for  nothing — he'll 
take  her  without  a  dowry 

Marie.  {Standing  behind  the  table,  to  Four- 
chambault)     Without  a  dowry! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  That's  a  possible  solution, 
but — no  !     Blanche  loves  the  little  Baron ! 

Bernard.  Impossible!  Victor  felt  sure  when 
he  left  that  she  loved  him,  and  Victor  is  no  fool. 
Influence  was  doubtless  brought  to  bear  on  the 
little  girl — the  baronetcy  was  dangled  before  her 
eyes- 


Fourchambault.     I  can't  do  anything! 

Bernard.  No,  but  you  can  at  least  lay  the  truth 
before  her,  so  that  afterward  she  will  have  no  just 
cause  to  blame  you  for  being  an  accomplice  of  her 
mother  in  this  regrettable  marriage. 
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FouRCHAMBAULT.     Really,  I  am — you  say  things 
I  should  never  have  thought  of. 
Marie.     Thi^Ms:  ^o^^^  tb  n  ! 
Bernard,     It's  high  time! 

(^Enter  Blanche.) 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  {To  Bernard)  Here  shr  is 
— you  speak  to  her ! 

Bernard.  (Rising)  If  you  like. — Mile. 
Blanche  ? 

Blanche.     Monsieur? 

Bernard.  Do  you  really  love  that  little  Rasti- 
boulois  ? 

Blanche.  I  think  that  hardly  concerns  you. 
(Goinrf  to  her  father)  Why  should  he  meddle  in 
this  affair? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Speak  to  him  as  to  our  best 
friend.     Do  you  love  your  fiance? 

Marie.     Can  she? 

Blanche.  Love  is  not  indispensable.  As  mar- 
riage is  the  only  thing  open  to  a  young  lady,  it 
makes  very  little  difiference  who  the  husband  hap- 
pens to  be.  The  career  of  baroness  is  rather  at- 
tractive to  me. 

Bernard.  {Ironically)  And  the  career  of  an 
honest  woman  is  not? 

Blanche.  Is  it  impossible  then  to  be  an  honest 
woman  and  a  baroness  at  the  same  time? 

Marie.  No,  if  the  lady  loves  the  baron  ;  other- 
wise  

Bernard.  But  there  are  ninety-nine  chances 
out  of  a  hundred  that  she  doesn't — and  then— pftt! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     M.  Bernard! 

Bernard.     Yes? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  My  fHcnd,  you  shouldn't 
speak  of  such  things  before  young  ladies! 

Bernard.     I  should  like  to  know  why  not? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Tt's  not  hard  to  see  you  have 
no  sister ! 
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Bernard.  Heavens  and  earth!  If  I  had,  I 
should  se^^  to  it  that  she  knew  what  she  was  doing 
in  becoming  engaged !  I  hardly  think  I  should 
make  a  delicate  and  dainty  masterpiece  of  her,  by 
respecting  the  flower  of  ignorance  while  I  kept 
from  her  all  she  ought  to  know !  I  should  preach 
to  her  the  law  of  love,  pure,  natural  love,  which 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  marriage,  the  social 
law.  I  should  say  to  her :  *'  Try  to  be  happv  in 
order  to  remain  honest,  for  happiness  is  half  of 
virtue.  Since  a  romance  is  necessary  in  a  woman's 
life,  make  your  husband  and  your  children  the 
hero." 

Blanche.     But  I'm  not  at  all  romantic. 

Marie.  At  eighteen?  You  must  have  been 
severely  frost-bitten!  {She  makes  Blanche  sit 
doivn  on  a  chair,  left) 

Bernard.  {To  Marie)  That's  how  it  is  in 
France,  Mademoiselle !  The  young  people  afifect 
materialism ;  they  blush  at  being  fanciful  or  ro- 
mantic ! 

Marie.     So  much  the  worse  for  them ! 

Bernard.  So  much  the  worse,  yes.  The  romance 
that  is  right,  founded  on  reason,  is  the  ideal  which 
is  founded  on  truth — you  come  to  realize  that  as 
you  grow  older. 

FoURCHAMBAULT.      AlaS  ! 

Bernard.  {To  Fourchambault)  What 
amuses  me  is  the  way  young  ladies  seem  indignant 
at  fortune-hunters. 

Blanche.     But  aren't  they  right? 

Bernard.  Yes,  but  they  go  about  it  the  wrong 
way.  Now  the  young  ladies  are  really  as  inter- 
ested as  the  men — that  is  evident.  Marriage  for 
money  or  marriage  for  pride,  it  is  always  marriage 
for  a  motive  of  self-interest.  Fortune-hunters  or 
title-hunters — what's  the  difference? 

Marie.  {To  the  right  of  Blanche,  with  one 
hand   on   the   hack    of   her   chair)      If   you   really 
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thought  about  this,  I  am  sure  your  heart  could  not 
but  agree, 

Bernard.  (To  the  left  of  Blanche,  with  one 
hand  on  the  chair)     Why  don't  you? 

Marie.  If  you  don't  insist  on  having  a  husband 
you  love  you  surely  cannot  insist  on  his  loving  youf 
Are  you  ready  to  accept  a  life  without  tenderness 
and  affection?  Can  you  bear  the  thought  of  in- 
timacy with  a  stranger?  Doesn't  the  bare  idea  re- 
volt you? 

Bernard.  How  sweet  it  must  be  to  live  in  peace 
and  security  under  the  protection  of  a  master  who 
makes  himself  your  slave ! 

Marie.  And  to  protect  him  against  the  discour- 
agements of  life! 

Bernard.  Give  him  children  who  will  carry  on 
vour  existence  in  their  own? 

Marie.  And  from  whom  will  arise  a  second 
love  for  you  both ! 

Bernard.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Blanche,  mar- 
riage is  the  basest  of  human  institutions,  when  it 
is  merely  the  union  of  two  fortunes. 

Marie.  And  the  greatest  of  divine  institutions 
when  it  is  the  union  of  two  souls. 

(Marie's  eyes  meet  the  glance  of  Bernard.     They 
both  look  away,  confused  and  silent.) 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Take  their  advice,  child! 
And  take  your  old  father's. — There  is  a  young  man 
here  who  loves  you. 

Blanche.     {Quickly  rising)    Has  he  come  back? 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Yesterday.  He  told  the 
whole  story  to   Bernard   this  morning — sobbing! 

Blanche.     Poor  boy ! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  He  docsn't  want  your  money! 
He  is  willing  to  marry  you  without  a  dowry,  if  your 
mother  refuses  to  give  you  one. 

Blanche.  She  needn't,  then!  That  would  he 
much  better! 
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FouRCHAMBAULT.  But  we  must  at  least  have 
her  consent. 

Blanche.  That  will  be  hard  to  get,  but  M. 
Bernard  can  help  us!  {To  Bernard)  You'll  help 
us,  won't  you,  to  convert  Mamma? 

Bernard.  {Affectionately)  If  you  are  con- 
verted that  is  all  that  will  be  necessary.  FU  go  now 
and  tell  my  mother,  she  is  very  much  interested. 
As  to  Mme.  Fourchambault,  she  will  doubtless, 
and  on  good  grounds,  feel  that  I  have  somewhat 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  simple  partnership. 
Your  father  must  discuss  the  matter  with  her. 

Blanche.  {To  her  father)  Have  you  the  cour- 
age? 

Fourchambault.  Have  I?  Good  Lord! 
When  my  daughter's  happiness  is  at  stake,  no 
woman  shall  make  me  swerve  a  hair's  breadth ! 

Bernard.  Good,  then  you  will  see  to  getting 
Mme.  Fourchambault's  consent? 

Fourchambault.     Leave  that  to  me! 

Bernard.  FU  get  back  to  work  then.  {To 
Marie)  You'll  have  your  answer  ready  to-mor- 
row, then,  Mademoiselle? 

Marie.     Yes,  Monsieur. 

(Bernard  goes  out.) 

Blanche.  Now — do  you  know  what  Fm  going 
to  do  if  Mamma  refuses  to  consent?  Fm  going 
quietly  to  the  altar — the  city-hall,  that  is — and 
after  the  mayor  has  made  his  pretty  little  sermon, 
Fm  going  to  speak  out  in  my  clearest  voice :  No, 
no.  no! 

Fourchambault.  That's  an  idea !  Perhaps 
that's  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty 

Blanche.  Don't  you  think  so?  Then  you  won't 
have  to  face  Mamma!  {To  Marie)  He's  afraid 
already. 

Fourchambault.     Little  stupid,  3^ou ! 
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Blanche.  Not  so  stupid  as  you  think. — Do  you 
want  us  to  stay  with  you  and  support  you? 

FouRCHAMBAuLT.  Oh,  not  at  all;  you  would 
only  be  in  the  way.  The  conference  may  be  a  bit 
stormy — children  should  be  out  of  the  way  on  such 
occasions.     There's  your  mother  now !     Run  off. 

Blanche.     Very  well,  Papa.     (They  go  out) 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  Ed  givc  a  j2[ood  deal  to  be  an 
hour  older. — But,  courage! — Here  she  is — The 
devil !     She  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  humor. 

(Enter  Mme.  Fourchambault,  in  a  rage,  with  a 

letter  in  her  hand.) 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     What's  the  matter,  dear? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  (Handing  him  the  let- 
ter)    Read! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.     From  the  Prefect? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  A  messenger  just 
brought  it. — Read  it! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  (Reading)  "  Madame,  I 
have  braved  public  opinion  so  long  as  I  believed  that 
it  was  a  calumny  on  you.  It  was  too  painful  to  be- 
lieve that  you  would  tolerate  a  liaison  under  your 
own  roof,  and  of  which  your  son  was  a  party. 
After  your  confidences  of  last  night,  you  will  real- 
ize— "     What  confidences? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.     How  do  I  know?    Go 

on. 

FouRCHAMBAULT.  (Reading)  "  You  will  real- 
ize that  a  union  between  our  families  has  become 
impossible." — Then  it's  broken  off? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.     The  good-for-nothing! 

FouRCHAMBAULT.      Then    Blanche    is    definitely 

thrown  over? 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.     Definitely. 
FouRCHAMBAULT.      And    will    be    very    hard    to 

marry  oft ! 

Mme.  FouRCHAMBAULT.  There  is  only  one  fur- 
ther possibility:  M.  Chauvet. 
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FouRCH  AM  BAULT.     Chauvet  ? 

Mme  Fourchambault.  Of  course:  Chauvet! 
He  landed  only  yesterday ;  my  maid  saw  him  this 
morning.  Run  now  at  once  and  tell  M.  Bernard 
that  I  consent  to  give  my  daughter  to  his  protege. 

FouRCH  AM  BAULT.  You  ?  You  ?  What  about 
me? 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Have  you  changed 
your  mind? 

Fourchambault.     No,  but 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  Then  let's  have  no  ob- 
jections. There's  not  a  minute  to  lose :  I  want  the 
news  of  this  engagement  to  be  made  public  the  mo- 
ment people  hear  of  the  breaking-off  of  the  other — 
understand?  We'll  think  about  Mile.  LeteUier 
afterward. 

Fourchambault.  She's  been  offered  a  situ- 
ation in  England. 

Mme.  Fourchambault.  That's  good!  Let  her 
accept,  the  sooner  the  better. — Now,  run  off  to  M. 
Bernard.  Fll  prepare  Blanche  for  her  required 
change  of  attitude.  (^As  she  is  about  to  go  out, 
left)  Run!  (Aside,  as  she  goes  out)  Run, 
weathercock ! 

Fourchambault.  That  wasn't  very  hard ! — 
When  you're  dealing  with  women,  you  have  merely 
to  know  how  to  handle  them ! 

curtain 
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ACT  V 

ScENF : — Same  as  in  Act  II.  Mme.  Bernard  is 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  left,  knit f in q  a  child's  shock- 
ing.    Bernard  enters  at  back  a  moment  later. 

Bernard.  (Throwing  his  hat  dozun  with  impa- 
tience)    Curse  it ! 

Mme.  Bernard.     What's  the  matter? 

Bernard.  Oh — it  was  only  to  be  expected: 
Mile.  Letellier  is  in  a  bad  situation. 

Mme.  Bernard.     Bad? 

Bernard.  The  whole  town  is  talking  about  her. 
It  seems  that  last  night,  at  the  reception  at  the  pre- 
fecture, the  Rastiboulois'  officially  announced  their 
breaking-off  with  the  Fourchambault,  and  manasfed 
to  whisper  it  about  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  marry  a  young  lady  brought  up  in  a  home  the 
morality  of  which  was  at  least  open  to  criticism — 
Where  a  brother  lived  openly  with  his  mistress, 
and  where  a  mother  brazenly  sanctioned  the  goings- 
on — under  her  very  roof ! 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Rising)  That's  not  possible! 
I  can't  believe  it.  You  too  seem  a  little  too  ready 
to 

Bernard.  But  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  That  fool,  Mme.  Fourchambault,  was 
led  to  give  away  no  end  of  secrets  to  the  Baron : 
she  told  him  the  whole  story.  And  it's  my  fault! 
I  should  have  got  Mile.  Letellier  away  from,  that 
place  sooner!  I  could  see  she  was  attracted  by 
the  little  ape !  I  relied  too  much  on  her  power  of 
resistance,  and  I  took  too  much  for  granted  with 
mother  and  son — Well,  the  evil's  been  done! 

Mme.  Bernard.  What  is  going  to  become  of 
her? 
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Bernard.  She  is  going  to  England.  Of  course, 
she  hesitated  before  the  prospect  of  that  exile — 
now  she'll  accept  it  willingly  as  a  means  of  salva- 
tion. The  scandal  won't  touch  her  when  she's 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  it'll  die  a  natural 
death  when  she  leaves. 

Mme.  Bernard.  He  must  have  promised  to 
marry  her! 

Bernard.     Yes,  it's  the  tradition  in  that  family! 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  am  sure  the  father  would 
have  kept  his  promise  if  a  loyal  friend  had  only 
advised  him,  told  him  of  his  duties  toward  me. 

Bernard.     Perhaps  he  would  have ! 

Mme.  Bernard.  Wouldn't  you  bless  such  a 
friend?  {Approaching  her  son)  Wouldn't  you 
have  considered  him  a  happy  man  who  can  have 
saved  a  poor  girl  who  had  been  seduced? 

Bernard.     Of  course. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Then,  my  boy,  you  be  that 
friend  for  Marie  and  for  your  brother. 

Bernard.  (JVith  a  little  laugh)  My  brother! 
That's  true,  he  is! — My  brother!  If  you  think  a 
man  like  him  would  consent  to  marry  her !  Do 
you  imagine  his  mother  would  let  him  marry  a  girl 
without  a  dowry ! 

Mme.  Bernard.    If  that's  the  only  objection 

(Bernard  looks  in  astonishment  at  his  mother, 
then  sits  down,  his  eyes  lozvered. — A  long  si- 
lence. ) 

Bernard.  (Taking  his  mother's  hand)  I'll  do 
it — do  what  you  would  have  liked  done  in  your 
own  case. 

Mme.  Bernard.     Thank  you,  dear  boy. 

A  Servant.     (Announcing)     Mile.  LetelHer. 

Bernard.  (Aside)  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  meet 
her! 

(Enter  Marie,  at  the  back.     She  bows  to  Mme. 
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Bernard,  who  motions  her  to  a  chair.  She 
then  turns,  surprised,  to  Bernard,  who  bows 
formally  to  her.) 

Marie.  I  have  come  to  say  ^ood-bye  to  you, 
Madame.  I  have  just  reserved  my  passage  on  a 
steamer  leaving  for  I'lsle  de  Bourbon. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Then  you  are  not  going  to 
England? 

Marie.  {Bitterly)  No,  Madame,  Sir  John 
Sunter  refuses  to  take  me. 

Bernard.  {Aside)  Well,  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mme.  Bernard.  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
there? 

Marie.     Who  knows?     God  is  merciful. 

Bernard.  {Advancing)  When  does  the 
steamer  leave? 

Marie.     At  high-tide  this  evening. 

Bernard.    Wait  for  me  here.     {He  goes  out) 

Mme.  Bernard.  You  mustn't  give  up  hope,  my 
poor  Marie.  My  son  is  going  to  make  M.  Leopold 
keep  his  promise. 

Marie.     What  promise? 

Mme.  Bernard.     To  marry  you. 

Marie.  But  he  never  said  a  word  of  that!  I'll 
give  him  credit  for  declaring  that  his  intentions 
were  perfectly  dishonorable ! 

Mme.    Bernard.      And    in    spite    of    that,    you 

are ? 

Marie.     His  mistress?     So  they  say. 

Mme.   Bernard.      {Rising)      But   what  do   you 

say? 

Marie.  {Proudly)  Nothing!  What  is  the 
good?  Calumny  is  not  worth  refuting!  One  nuist 
either  crush  it  or  sufifer  under  it.  But  to  defend 
oneself  without  sufficient  proofs  of  innocence,  ask 
for  grace  and  not  receive  it,  is  the  worst  of  humili- 
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ations.  I  shall  hold  my  head  high  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Mme.  Bernard.  I  know  well  that  fierce  resig- 
nation!— That  is  the  pride  of  innocence.  (She 
draws  Marie  to  her  arms  and  holds  her  in  her  em- 

* 

brace)  I  think  I  am  the  only  being  on  earth  who 
can  put  a  stop  to  these  stories.  I  must  give  you 
back  the  honor  you  have  never  really  lost — as  if 
you  had !     Leopold  will  marry  you  ! 

Marie.  Marry  me?  But,  Madame,  I  don't  love 
him. 

Mme.  Bernard.  You  are  at  least  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  him.  Now  I  don't  propose  a 
marriage  of  love,  but  a  marriage  of  reason,  or — 
rather — a  marriage  of  rehabilitation. 

Marie.  Yes,  I  see:  That  would  bring  honor,  a 
great  deal  more  perhaps — maybe  everything !  But 
then  will  Leopold  consent?  He  owes  me  nothing 
— and — I  am  poor. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Not  so  poor  as  you  imagine. 
To  begin  with  you  have  40,000  francs. 

Marie.     I  must  have  300,000  more. 

Mme.  Bernard.  Wait  a  moment;  you  are  going 
to  receive  an  inheritance. 

Marie.     I  ?     From  whom  ? 

Mme.  Bernard.  {Confused)  Or — a — donation 
— I  don't  exactly  know.  My  son  has  just  received 
word — he's  gone  to  tell  M.  Leopold. 

Marie.  {With  a  sad  smile)  A  donation! — Here 
are  a  mother  and  son  who  love  me  as  they  would 
their  own  daughter.  You  have  hearts  of  gold  1 
You  are  so  tender,  so  generous  to  me !  May  God 
give  you  all  the  happiness  He  has  refused  me ! 

{Enter  Bernard.) 

Mme.  Bernard.  Back  so  soon?  You  haven't 
found  him  then? 

Bernard.     No,  he  left  this  morning,  but  I  left  a 
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message  for  him,  asking  him  to  come  here  as  soon 
as  he  returns.  He  was  expected  back  any  moment, 
I  was  told. 

Marie.  I  know,  M.  Bernard,  all  you  want  to  do 
for  m?.  I  am  very  grateful.  You  believe  I  am 
guilty,  but  if  your  plan  succeeds  you  will  see  that  1 
am  not  unworthy  your  fatherly  interest. 

Bernard.  Fatherly,  yes.  But  you  may  be  sure 
my  plan  will  succeed.     I  promise. 

Marie.     Heaven  erant  it! 

Bernard.     (Aside)     I'll  pay! 

Mme.  Bernard.     Someone's  coming  up-stairs. 

Marie.    It's  Leopold. 

Bernard.  (Aside)  She  recognizes  his  step! — 
Well,  if  you  will  both  leave  me ? 

Mme.  Bernard.  Come,  Marie.  (They  go  out, 
left.     The  door  at  the  back  opens) 

A  Servant.  (Announcing)  M.  Leopold  Four- 
chambault. 

(Enter  Leopold.) 

Leopold.  I  returned  just  a  moment  after  you 
left.     I  came  at  once,  Monsieur. 

Bernard.  Thank  you.  You  are  doubtless  aware 
of  what  occurred  last  night  at  the  prefecture? 

Leopold.  It  was  on  that  account  that  I  went 
out  so  early  this  morning.  A  friend  of  mine  told 
me  everything  last  night.  T  got  up  at  sunrise — 
everything  is  now  arranged.  The  gossips  are  now 
on  our  side. 

Bernard.     Everything  arranged? 

Leopold.  Oh,  when  something  must  be  done,  I 
waste  no  time.  By  six  I  was  at  Victor  Chauvet's 
rhere's  a  man  for  you.  He  wants  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  the  whole  affair,  simply  because 
he  believes  he  ought  to  marry  my  sister.  I  told 
him  three  women  were  compromised,  of  whom  twf» 
were  no  concern  of  liis — but  he  made  no  objection. 
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There's  a  brother-in-law  after  my  own  heart!  If  I 
owe  this  all  to  you,  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Bernard.     Well,  then? 

Leopold.  By  seven,  Victor  saw  young  Rasti- 
boulois ;  by  eight,  th-^  principals  and  seconds  met ; 
by  ten  we  were  on  the  field.  I  must  give  the  little 
Baron  credit  for  being  equal  to  the  occasion — would 
have  mad"  a  very  passable  brother-in-law  on  that 
score ! — By  five  minutes  past  ten,  the  Baron  re- 
ceived a  sword-thrust  \vhich  will  confine  him  to 
his  bed  for  a  good  two  weeks.  By  eleven,  I  was 
lunching  with  the  seconds — friend  Victor  has  a 
capital  appetite!  I'm  going  to  invite  myself  often 
to  dinner.  By  noon,  we  were  back  in  Le  Havre — 
complaints  from  friends — I  return  home,  find 
your  note,  and — here  I  am.  Have  I  wasted  my 
morning? 

Bernard.^  And  do  you  think  everything  is  ar- 
ranged now? 

Leopold.  {Sitt'mq  on  the  sofa)  Wait  till  you 
see  which  way  public  opinion  will  go !  Nothing 
like  a  sword-thrust  at  the  proper  time  I  The  Rasti- 
boulois'  won't  be  able  to  live  in  the  town !  I'll  wager 
that  in  a  week,  the  Prefect  will  ask  to  be  trans- 
ferred.— It's  very  amusing. 

Bernard.  (Sitting  on  a  chair  near  the  sofa) 
And  what  is  to  become  of  Mile.  Marie  Letellier? 

Leopold.     Isn't  she  going  to  England? 

Bernard.  No,  Monsieur.  The  scandal  in  which 
she  was  involved  has  prevented  her  making  a  liv- 
ing.    Sir  John  Sunter  will  not  take  her. 

Leopold.  The  poor  girl !  This  is  too  bad ! 
What  can  be  done? 

Bernard.    Think. 

Leopold.  Could  she  be  made  to  accept — very 
delicately ? 

Bernard.  Money  ?  She  has  lost  her  good  name ; 
that  must  be  restored  to  her. 
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Leopold.  But  my  dear  Monsieur,  I  cannot  re- 
store what  I  have  n^ver  taken. 

Bernard.  I  am  not  asking  for  confidences, 
Monsieur. 

Leopold.  It  would  be  less  indiscreet  than  to 
ask  for  what  you  have  just  asked.  I  take  it  that  you 
want  me  to  marry  her. 

Bernard.     That  is  about  it. 

Leopold.  (Rising)  Does  your  partnership  in- 
clude the  treatment  of  such  questions? 

Bernard.  No,  Monsieur,  but  I  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  Mile.  Letcllier. 

Leopold.  I  am  well  aware  of  that — ^you  can 
refuse  her  nothing. 

Bernard.  I  consider  myself  in  a  way  her 
father. 

Leopold.     Then  you're  a  judge  of  the  assizes? 

Bernard.     I  don't  understand. 

Leopold.     Never  mind. 

Bernard.  (Rising)  Whether  or  not  she  is 
your  mistress  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  do  know  how- 
ever that  her  good  name  is  lost  through  your  fault ; 
she  is  no  longer  able  to  make  a  living.  She  was 
your  guest,  under  the  protection  of  your  family ; 
you  owe  her  reparation.  Marriage  is  the  only  pos- 
sible reparation  you  can  make. — That  is  what  I 
know. 

Leopold.  If  you  had  done  a  little  less  navi- 
gating. Monsieur,  you  would  know  that  there  some- 
times arise  certain  situations  for  which  no  one  is 
responsible — these  situations  are  false  in  and  by 
themselves.  Teachers,  companions,  governesses, 
(A  gesture  from  Bernard)  it's  all  the  same:  they're 
all  unfortunate  girls,  objects  of  suspicion  merely 
because  there  happens  to  be  a  young  man  in  tlic 
house. 

Bernard.  (Bitterly)  Yes,  I  know  :  work,  which 
is  man's  glory,  makes  a  declassee  of  woman.  The 
world  is  ever  on  its  guard  against  a  woman  who 
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wants  to  make  an  honest  livingr.  Her  path  is  diffi- 
cult, and  all  of  society  is  waitinof  to  se?  her  make 
a  false  step 

^.EOPOLD.  Well,  she  is  certainly  on  a  dangerous 
path! 

Bernard.  (Angrily)  For  those  who  descend, 
not  for  those  who  ascend !  She  ascends !  You 
should  respect  and  help  her,  enrourage  her.  But, 
no !  You  despise  her,  and  wait  for  her  to  f aU ! 
Help  her  to,  even !  When  she  falls,  no  one  turns 
to  s^iv^  her  a  helping  hand.    That's  your  justice! 

Leopold.  It  may  not  be  iust,  but  it  simply  is 
so.    /  haven't  compromised  Maia :  it's  her  situation. 

Bernard.  (Restraining  himself)  Do  you  deny 
having  made  advances  to  her? 

Leopold.  Of  course  you  are  asking  for  no  confi- 
dences? 

Bernard.     Well,  do  you  love  her — yes  or  no? 

Leopold.    I  love  her — in  a  way. 

Bernard.  Enough  to  marry  her?  Or  will  you 
wait  until  you  find  someone  else,  whom  perhaps 
you  won't  love  so  well,  but  who  will  bring  you 
200,000  or    300,000  francs'  dowry ! 

Leopold.     (Bowing)     I  prefer  300,000. 

Bernard.    Well,  Mile.  Letellier  has  them. 

Leopold.  Where  did  they  come  from?  If  I'm 
not  indiscreet? 

Bernard.  I  have  told  you  that  I  consider  my- 
self in  a  way  as  her  father. 

Leopold.  (Ironically)  Rather  young  father! 
My  compliments,  Monsieur !  Royal,  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ancient  monarchy !  But  we  simple 
bourgeois  have  certain  scruples  and  cannot  accept 
such  dowries. 

Bernard.  (Outraged)  You  think  so?  No,  you 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Leopold.  In  what  capacity  would  you  furnish 
Mile.  Letellier  with  a  dowry? 

Bernard.     Ha!     Ha!     You  stick  at  that — your 
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honor  is  involved?  I  recognize  your  blood!  You 
are  the  grandson  of  your  grandfather! 

r.EOPOLD.     I  flatter  myself! 

Bernard.     Don't  mention  it,  Monsieur. 

Leopold.     You  mean ? 

Bernard.  That  your  grandfather  was  a  black- 
guardly slanderer. 

Leopold.     Repeat  that! 

Bernard.  The  lowest  of  blackguards! — (Leo- 
pold throzvs  his  glove  in  Bernard's  face,  Bernard 
utters  a  cry,  is  about  to  throw  himself  on  Leopold, 
when  he  stops  himself,  wringing  his  hands)  It  is 
luckv  for  you  that  you  are  my  brother! 

Leopold.  Your  brother!  Are  you — can — ? 
You  are  the  son  of  the  piano-teacher?  Well  that 
needn't  prevent  our  fighting.  I  know  the  story, 
and  I  am  able  to  certify  that  you  haven't  a  drop  of 
our  blood  in  your  veins. 

Bernard.  There,  that  is  your  grandfather's 
crime !  You're  perpetuating  it !  During  the  past 
three  days,  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
miserable  slanders  circulated  by  your  grandfather: 
according  to  my  mother's  wishes,  I  have  saved 
your  father  from  bankruptcy — your  father  and  my 
father ! 

Leopold.  (In  O'Stonishmefit)  According  to  your 
mother's  wishes ? 

Bernard.  Yes,  Monsieur,  she  still  has  some  re- 
spect for  the  honor  of  the  familly  which  took  so  lit- 
tle care  of  hers. — I  assumed  complete  charge  of  you 
all  when  you  were  in  trouble,  I  have  now  restored 
your  house  to  order :  material  and  moral ;  1  have 
saved  your  sister,  who  is  my  sister,  from  a  fearful 
marriage — all  according  to  the  wishes  of  my 
mother.  And  now  I  have  just  been  struck  in  the 
face  by  you,  and  I  have  not  struck  back,  so  sure  am 
I  that  we  are  both  of  the  same  flesh  and  Mood. 
Now  what  do  you  say? 

Leopold.     That  your  mother  is  the  noblest  of 
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women — that  it  is  true  the  same  blood  flows  in  our 
veins — that  in  striking  you  I  struck  myself. — For- 
give me,  brother! 

Bernard.  (Pointing  to  his  cheek)  Efface  it. 
(Leopold  throzvs  himself  into  Bernard's  arms) 
Now  are  you  willing  for  me  to  give  Marie  her 
dowry  ? 

Leopold.  Yes,  brother. — Oh,  what  ^  small  imi- 
tation I  seem  beside  you!  But  you  will  make  me 
worthy  of  you,  educate,  encourage  me — There's 
some  good  in  me,  you'll  see 

Bernard.  Now  I  am  sure  of  it. — Let  us  treat 
one  another  as  brothers  in  private,  but  before  the 
world  we  must  appear  only  as  friends.  Don't  say 
a  word  of  what  you  hav^  just  found  out,  you  under- 
stand?    Even  to  your  father! 

Leopold.     Shall  he  never  know,  then? 

Bernard.  Never.  You  will  realize  how  import- 
ant silence  is  when  you  know  that  I  have  renounced 
marriage  and  a  family,  everything  that  I  love,  to 
keep  my  secret — my  mother's  secret,  rather. 

Leopold.  {Warmly  grasping  his  hand)  I  un- 
derstand.    Rely  on  me. 

Servant.  {Announcing)  Mile.  Blanche  Four- 
chambault. 

Leopold.  {Aside  to  Bernard)  My  sister! — 
Our  sister! 

Bernard.  {Aside  to  Leopold)  Sh!  {To  the 
Servant)  Ask  my  mother  and  Mile.  Letellier  to 
come  in.     {The  Servant  goes  out,  left) 

{Enter  Blanche,  at  the  hack,  just  as  Bernard  is 

speaking. ) 

Leopold.  {Assuming  an  air  of  severity)  You 
hardly  expected  to  see  me  here,  did  you,  Made- 
moiselle? 

Blanche.  On  the  contrary:  I  have  come  to  see 
you.  I  want  to  say  something  while  M.  Bernard  is 
present;  he  will  certainly  support  me. 
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Leopold.    Go  on. 

Blanche.  Well,  I  think  that  as  you  have  com- 
promised Maia  it  is  your  duty  to  marry  her. 

Leopold.    Do  you  believe  that? 

Blanche.    So  does  Papa. 

Leopold.    And  Mamma? 

Blanche.  Not  yet,  but  we'll  bring  her  around, 
if  M.  Bernard  will  help  us. 

Leopold.  He  has  helped  us  so  well  that  there  is 
no  lons^er  any  objection. 

Blanche.    M.  Bernard,  you  are  our  Providence. 

Leopold.     Then  kiss  him. 

Blanche.  (Embracing  Bernard  impetuously) 
With  all  my  heart! 

Bernard.  (Aside  to  Leopold,  grasping  his 
hand)     Thank  you ! 

(Enter  Marie  and  Mme.  Bernard.) 

Blanche.    How  glad  I  am,  Maia — sister! 

Marie.    You  have  succeeded  then,  M.  Bernard? 

Bernard.  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  for  your  hand 
on  behalf  of  my  friend  Leopold. 

Marie.  Heaven  be  praised!  I  was  afraid  you 
might  fail!    Well,  I  refuse. 

Leopold.    What  ? 

Blanche.    Oh! 

Marie.     I  refuse. 

Mme.  Bernard.    What? 

Marie.    I  refuse. 

Bernard.  But  you  just  accepted  it  with  grati- 
tude ! 

Marie.  Yes,  because  it  constituted  the  only  pos- 
sible justification  for  me:  my  refusal.  If  I  don't 
love  Monsieur  enough  to  marry  him,  who  \yill  be- 
lieve I  once  loved  him  enough  to  become  his  mis- 
tress ? 

Mme.  Bernard.    No  one,  eh,  Bernard? 

Bernard.    No  one! 
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Marie.  And  now,  good-bye.  Defend  me,  after 
I  am  gone.  Good-bye,  Madame — I  shall  never 
forget  your  goodness;  you  have  been  like  a  mother 
to  me. — Good-bye,  Leopold :  don't  look  that  way, 
now !  I  have  more  affection  for  you  than  you  had 
for  me.  Let's  be  good  friends  in  separating.  Good- 
bye, dear  little  Blanche.  You  have  caiLd  me  sis- 
ter; I  shan't  forget  that. — Good-bye,  M.  Ber- 
nard  

Bernard.     Good-bye,  Mademoiselle. 

Blanche.  (Sobbing)  I  don't  want  you  to 
leave.  Why  don't  you  marry  my  brother,  since 
you  like  him? 

Leopold.     Because  she  loves  someone  else! 

Marie.     Leopold ! 

R-  ^N^HE.    Whom? 

Leopold.  A  blind  man,  who  chooses  not  to  see. 
a  acat  man  who  will  not  hear,  a  timid  man  who 
thinks  he  is  not  young  nor  handsome  enough  to  be 
loved,  an  idiot  who  tries  to  force  her  into  the  arms  of 
another,  who  offers  to  give  her  a  dowry 

Marie.     Leopold. — It's  not  true,  M.  Bernard! 

Bernard.  (Falling  into  a  chair,  his  face  in  his 
hands)     I  know  it  only  too  well,  Mademoiselle! 

Mme.  Bernard.  (Pointing  to  him — To  Marie) 
Marie ! 

Marie.  (To  Bernard)  What  if — if  it  were 
true?  What  if — as  I  am  about  to  leave — my 
heart — ?  All  my  friendship,  affection,  gratitude — 
can  it  be  that  they  were  really — another  feeling,  a 
different  sentiment?     Here— my  hand ! 

Bernard.  (Confusedly)  Mademoiselle — Marie 
— (Aside  to  his  mother)     No,  it  can't  be! 

Mme.  Bernard.  (To  her  son)  She  has  suf- 
fered enough  to  understand 

Bernard.     (Aside  to  his  mother)     That's  true! 

Mme.  Bernard.    Try! 

Bernard.  (Taking  Marie's  hmtds  in  his  own) 
Marie  I 
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Blanche.  (To  Leopold)  Then  she  won't  be 
our  sister-in-law? 

Leopold.  There's  not  much  changed !  Hasn't 
Bernard  been  more  than  a  brother  to  us? 

Blanche.     That's  so. 

Leopold.  (Kissing  Mme.  Bernard's  hand) 
Madame,  I  too  love  you ! 

curtain 
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